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THE ITS SIGNIFI- 


to be specially reminded 
Bethlehem 
ugo, stands as the central and dominating fact of 
human histery. The Babe of that far day, born 
under the Syrian stars, has become the Conqueror 
and King of the universe. The truths He pro- 
claimed, the polity He founded, have become the 
governing forces of all the later civilization ; they 
constitute the basis of all law, and whatever there 
is of permanence in the order derives its 
strength and immutability from their power. Men 
cannot, if they would, escape their influence or 
the obligations they enforce, and there are few 
would forget them, if they could. But 
universal as is the recognition of the relation of 
this wonderful Fact to all human destiny, it is well 
that it should be quickened, and that our sense 
of personal duty in view of it should be deepened, 
by joyful observance of the Birth-Day of the 
adorable Lord. This the supreme value of 
Christmas, that it inspires our hearts with a pro- 
founder reverence, begets within us kindlier and 
gentler desires and aspirations, and emphasizes with 
peculiar force the sublime truth that all men are 
akin, and may be heirs and joint heirs with the 
Elder Brother to all things worth the having. 
However it may be as to other days, this Day be- 
longs to all; the lowest and the humblest share 
its benefactions with the richest and the proudest, 
these last becoming, in simple obedience to the 
law of charity and good will, the almoners of the 
larger bounties poured their laps as the 
result of the Birth which has touched nineteen 
centuries with a trail of splendor, 

Our one and only wish for all who read these 
lines is this, that they may be able, in all the 
festivities of the Christmas season, to realize the 
true significance of the Event it commemorates, 
and amid their wreaths of holly bind chaplets of 
thanksgiving for mercies received and enjoyed, 
setting tleir faces hopefully towards the future 
as one faces a sunrise purpling along the hills. 


SEASON AND 
CANCE. 
N these days of enlightenment and _ progress, 
when the whole world is familiar with the story 
of the Manger and the Cross, men scarcely need 
of the Event which, 
nineteen hundred 


occurring at years 


social 


who 


is 


into 


COLLEGE-BRED WOMEN. 


HAT was a very noble address which Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett gave to the women 
of Bedford College, some weeks since, on the sub- 
ject of women’s higher education. It was, to the 
last degree, high-minded and valorous, taking a 
larger view of the opportunities of woman, and 
of her duties, 
than are usually accorded to her, even by the ad- 
vocates of higher education. 


challenging a clearer recognition 


It seems almost an anachronism to discuss such 
a subject at One weuld 
that the question had passed beyond the region of 
argument, it not that Mrs. Linn Linton’s 
paper in the October For/nightly shows that there 
are still thoughtful and 
sider the higher education of women to be good 
only as it subserves the end of enabling them to 
gain a livelihood. It is the first 
wives and mothers, 


this late day. suppose 


were 


‘ultured people who con- 


business of women 
Mrs. Linton, and 
and mothers do not need a collegiate educa- 
tion; and she more than hints that 
right to feel that the spent 
daughter’s higher education very ill 
if, after all, she finally decides to marry. 


to be 
wives 


urges 


fathers have 


AY money upon a 
invested, 
Since it 


is impossible to foresee who among the girls of the 


is 


period will and who will not marry, it becomes a 
vexed question, who does and who does not need 
« higher education; it having become an estab- 
lished fact that the girls who do not marry must 
earn their own living. 

The solution to the problem, as Mrs. Linton 
finds it, is in elevating certain of the callings 
of women which are now tabooed in society to 
the same rank and favor which they hold when 


adopted men. This must be the work of 
women who themselves are not self-supporting. 
It for them to that they rank their 
fellow-women who are clerks, book-keepers, sales- 
women, postmasters, stenographers, exactly as they 
rank men 
higher and 


education would be sought only by those women 


by 


is show 


who occupy the same positions—no 


no lower. ‘This done, a collegiate 
who, for love of science or law, or what not, had 
dedicated themselves to celibacy, and thus the 
present waste of investment would be avoided. 
Now, while fully indorsing Mrs. Linton’s opin- 
ion that the social position of women in any occu- 
pation, however humble, should be the same that 
it would be were she a man, a protest ought surely 
Mrs. Fawcett did well to enter 
it so speedily, against any revival of the defunct 
theory that wives and mothers, and women who 
themselves, do not require a 
As a matter of fact, the crying 
need of society is that women of leisure should be 


to be entered, and 


need 
higher education. 


not support 


[It is not enough 
that the wives and mothers of to-day should be 
fitted by thorough culture for the equal friendship 
of their husbands and _ their Noble and 
importunate as this duty is, the world has further 
needs for them to meet, here are 
problems in our present civilization that can only 


highly, even severely, educated. 


SONS, 
tremendous 


be solved when wotmen of leisure, having fitted 
themselves by profound study and ample self- 
development, shall earnestly 
to aiding in their solution. 


address’ themselves 


These problems are not simple ones, nor is a 
woman of superficial training and untried powers 
at all fit to cope with them. They require a large 
knowledge of economic and social science, such 
a familiarity with the history of peoples, and with 
the acts of parliaments and of legislatures, as en- 
ables one to trace effects to causes, and to foresee 
in causes their effects; the very rare power of 
ascertaining existing facts and combining them 
into statistics, and the as yet almost non-existent 
ability to compare statistics and deduce from 
them that which truth, not falsehood, with 
such facility in writing as enables one to give to 
the public the results of investigation and experi- 
ment. Some of the ablest and most fruitful con- 
tributions to the knowledge of such 
subjects as child-saving, prison reform, the cure 
of the insane, the housing of the poor, and the 
protection of women, are the work of women, and 
many—though by far few 


is 


common 


for the world’s 


need—of the best experts in these and other mat- 


too 


ters are the highly cultivated women of leisure 
in England, America, Russia, and elsewhere. The 
influence upon public interests of women who are 
in no degree prominent is shown in such cases as 
that of the Women’s Health Associa- 
tion, and in the countless temperance societies of 
the present day. If the measures taken by many 
of them are rather according to zeal than to 
knowledge, it is only one more, and a most cogent, 
argument for the wider and more thorough cul- 
ture of all women who have leisure 
themselves with the public weal. 


Protective 


to concern 


A REACTION FROM’ CITY LIFE. 
|i old Anglo-Saxon love of land keeps its 


hold upon Americans as well as Englishmen. 
For an earlier generation the line between city 
When 
the town Beekman Street, and the 
country house no further away than Murray Hill, 
and when a little country roadside tavern stood 
near the present site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
the narrow limitations of city life were not keenly 


and country life was not sharply drawn. 


house was on 


felt. There was breathing-room close at hand. 
There -followed a time of more active competi- 
tion, of necessary absorption in business. as the 


pressure became greater, and even vacation-taking 
went out of fashion, until the influence of wealth 
made itself felt the 
Within the last ten fifteen years the doctrine 
of muscular Christianity has 
The necessity of physical 

enforced upon the public. 

prominent. Within 
tennis, bicycling, fly-fishing, 


more strongly after war. 
or 
ained a hearing. 


relaxation 


g 
has been 
Athletic sports have 
few years 
lacrosse and tobog- 


become a very 


ganning have been introduced and have taken 
firm root in American soil. Kverybody takes 


vacations, and sensible people understand that a 
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should be a relief from the usual cares 
of life. 


ple every 


All this has brought more and more peo- 
contact the country. 
Metropolitan life has been carried to its furthest 
limits, and 


“car into with 


a reaction has set in. The influence 


of the country has appealed to a sentiment sei- 
dom wholly dormant in an Anglo-Saxon breast, 
there 
in our social 


has come most 
life. 


In a word, the country life to which we all 


a interesting change 


revert, though perhaps with many removes, has 
its supremacy. 
Nature has been ‘‘ taken up” 


reasserted Cockneyism has gone 


out. by society. 


Nature may be patronized and decked in robes 
eut according 


to her influence 


the 


taste, but 
of 


confinement 


urban 
The life 


longer 


remains wholesome, fashionable 


New Yorker 


in 


ho means ral 
rectangular brownstone ‘* mansion,” varied by a 
round of the “ proper” watering-places and mount- 
ain resorts. It means a couritry house which is 
fullyas much a home as the city one, and participa- 
tion in all manner of out-door recreations. Yen 
by year we have seen the out-door séason begin- 
ning earlier and ending later. It became ‘‘the 


month at Mt. Desert, a month 
or two at Newport, a month at Lenox, and very 


thing” to spend a 
soon we found that these and other places were 
instead of camps. 
The social life of the city transferred itself first 
to Newport, and afterwards to other places. Mean- 
time, country houses and landed estates have been 


becoming colonies of homes 


established in all’the States nearest the metropolis. 
Country homes like those on Long Island, espe- 
cially on the South Shore, in Westchester County, 
and along the Hudson, in Connecticut, and in 
New Jersey, with the Hewitt and Lorillard estates 
and Hollywood as conspicuous instances, show 4 

of the for the land which is 
characteristic of England. At the same time this 
tendency towards country life has caused concerted 
action for its fullest ¢njoyment. There the 
Country Club at Pelhani: there is the luxurious 


revival here love 


1s 


combination of the out=door life and city luxury 
at Tuxedo Park: there is the South Side Fishing 
Club, the Rockaway Hunt and the Meadowbrook 
Hunt on Long Island; there is the Essex County 
Hunt in New Jersey, a Toboggan Club at Orange, 

clubs and 
is not to be reck- 
oned. There are Hunts and Country Clubs near 
other cities—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, for example—but New York society 
has become distinguished by the fact that the 
homes of its members are fully as much in the 
country as in the city. Society need depend upon 
New York neither for its entertainments, its wed- 
No fashionable wedding at 
St. Thomas or old Trinity could have been so 


tennis 
minor associations of the kind 


dings nor its funerals. 


impressive as a wedding which took place this 
Autumn in the surrounded 
twenty-five thousand acres of woodland and up- 
land, Mr. Hewitt not only the 
fashion of the metropolis, but also his employés 
and the workmen from his mines. ‘There is some- 
thing very pleasant in a picture like this, and it 
is not strange that such festivities, whether in New 


noble mansion by 


where received 


Jersey, Westchester or Lenox, have a eharm which 
is wanting to the conventional entertainments of 
the city. But, outside of social enjoyments, the 
healthfulness of life upon the land, with horses 
and dogs and plenty of breathing-room, is more 
than sufficient warrant to the 
country, and the sneer of ‘* English affectation ” is 


for this reversion 


pointless, for this is simply the indulgence of a 
natural and wholesome tendency. 

It is urged that the change means the break- 
On the contrary, it means the 
establishment of the home on a true basis. There 
is no home-feeling in a city changing so rapidly 
New York. 


are warehouses, shops or tenements, 


ing-up of homes. 


as The homes of the last generation 
The homes 
of this are daily swept out of existence by the 
Near Stuyvesant 
and Gramerey Parks and Washington Square a 
few homes still linger, although narrowly girt 
with inharmonious surroundings, but, as a rule, 
sentimental! are in New 
York. It is a place to work in, to be amused in, 
but nearly all its people are mere lodgers, shift- 
ing from place to place. ‘Trade crept up 
Fifth Avenue above Forty-second Street, and great 


irresistible pressure of business. 


associations impossible 


has 


apartment - houses have invaded the seclusion of 


Madison Avenue. Business outhbids the home, 
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Nothing is more essential to an idea of home , our colleges to meet the public needs. The with- 


than a feeling of permanence, and permanence is 
But the country 
Many, perhaps 


impossible in New York city. 

home can be made a permanency. 
most, of those who have gained eminence in New 
York, came from the country. Often they have 
acquired their old 
homes for their children, invested with the closest 
No child what 


means when his life consists of moving from one 


homes, and have made them 


associations. can know home 


house or to another. 


Directly and indirectly, the movement country- 


one apartment 


ward, illustrated in these various phases, seems to 
beneficial. The fashionable repre- 
Tuxedo Park, by estates like Ring- 
villas, 
beyond of 
fashion is good, even though it be manifested in 


us extremes 


sented by 
are 
this 


Newport 
influence 


and Lenox and 


the majority, but the 


wood, bv 


nothing more pretentious than rough fishing 
camps or seaside cottages, or modest suburban 


houses and a membership in a tennis-club. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
O receive is a passive pleasure; to give, an 
active joy. When the adoration of the Magi 
at Bethlehem of Judea originated the symbolism 
of the Christmas gift, it framed for human affec- 
tion a neW expression as pure as gold, as sweet 
We have, the 


r 


as frankincense and myrrh. as 
philosopher says, a great deal more kindness than 
is ever spoken. When words suffice but to tell 


of their own inadequacy, how delightful the privi- 
lege of making some dainty token the heart’s fit- 
ting interpreter! There is, at times, more poetry 
ina bunch of roses than in a volume of sonnets. 
No elequence can equal the thrilling, silent lan- 
of | in well- 
chosen gift from hands that are endeared to us. 
Its message is complete and unmistakable! ‘* Read 
these wandering eye-beams! The heart knoweth.” 

Alas! that the cherished custom should ever be 
a source of vexation of spirit, either to giver or 
That it is too frequently such to both, 


guage association and sentiment a 


recipient. 
however, we much fear. The great difficulty lies in 
the choosing of the present. Art gives us every 
year a greater embarrassment of riches; and too 


often a selection made in accordance with conven- 


tionalized and over-luxurious ideas of what is 
required for the occasion has to be vetoed on 
account of a painful discrepancy between its 


price and the means of the purchaser. Where 
true friendship is concerned, and the real nature 
of Christmas giving is regarded, too much will 
not be attempted on the one hand, nor too much 
expected on the other. 

It would undoubtedly be pleasant to present 


all our agreeable relatives and acquaintances 
with jewels, bronzes, Buhl cabinets, Limoges vases, 
and éditions de luxe of their favorite authors; 
but it is not in the least essential that we should 
do so. There are gifts and gifts. When the 


Viceroy of India, for- instance, receives the Ameer 
of Afghanistan in Oriental state at Rawal-Pindur, 
wnd loads him with glittering and costly presents, 
there is behind this generosity a motive which 
if not to 
Where disinterestedness is not claimed, the gifts 


does require great astuteness divine. 


are necessarily of intrinsic value, 


Far different is the true sentiment of the 
Christmas gift. Let love eke out the scanty 


purse, and good taste clothe the simple offering 
with loveliness, and the poorest may be a princely 
giver. The real, precious and indispensable Christ- 
mas present is assurance of the heart’s sympathy, 
friendship and love. 


RIGHTEOUS TENDENCY. 


A 
0 Pipes dean agetd ges * and ‘‘ altruism” are 

' words of the but it is evident 
that the philanthropy for which they stand is 
coming to be regarded as a public and private 
duty. Never was there a time when the love 
of human kind diffused among the 
best classes of the community; never was there a 
of learning 


schools : 


was more 


time when men of wealth and men 
felt more deeply the obligation which the posses- | 
of intellectual treasures placed 
upon them, 


This tendency is manifest in various ways. 


sion material or 


It 


is seen in the shaping of the course of study of 


| 





drawing of the ancient classics from their former 


relatively high place in the curriculum is due to 
the desire of college professors to pul our higher 
institutions of learning abreast with the best 
demands of the age. The education required is 


not the practical, in any purely bread-and-butter 
sense, but the practical—the way that it can be 
made of use—in the manifold relations of American 
life. 
in the attitude of the Churches towards the social 
The 


time is past when the Churches were the strong- 


This tendency is still further made evident 
problems which are pressing for solution. 


holds of a revered orthodoxy, strongholds from 


which those who were within could not get out. 
and into which those who were without did not 
want to enter. The American Churches of to-day 


are congregations of Christian people who, without 
depreciating the Divine foundations or the Biblical 
relationships of their order, are yet, as they should 
be, intensely interested in all humane and _philan- 
thropic endeavors. The kindergartens, the indus- 
trial and cooking-schools, the fresh-air funds of 
Summer, and the coal funds of Winter, the day- 
nurseries—these, and many other charities for the 
aid of the less happy classes of the community, are 
conducted by Churches in every city, from Boston 
to San Francisco. 

But not only the Church and the College are 
moved by this righteous tendency of the time, the 
De- 


spite a few notorious exceptions, seldom does one 


men of wealth are likewise thus influenced. 


of large wealth die without bequeathing sums 
more or less munificent to public mstiiutions, 


Colleges and libraries have thus been founded and 
endowed. Hospitals have thus been established, 
and philanthropic movements perpetuated.  'Til- 
den and Newberry, Peabody and Case, Stanford 
and Thayer, are names of the living and dead, 
representatives of sections as remote as California 
and New York, who have, through this 
ficence, expressed and fulfilled the duty which the 


bene- 


possession of wealth laid upon them. 

We have no doubt that this tendency will in- 
crease in the future. It should be encouraged in 
every wise way. The civilization of the twentieth 
century will practice the lesson of philanthropy 
which the nineteenth is now learning, and that 
civilization will be even more thoroughly humane, 
if the promise of the present is made good. 


EGOTISM IN LITERATURE. 
T" ERE is something wholesome in the ** 
out in meetin” against literary mutual ad- 


speakin’ 


miration, which has recently been heard in Eng- 
land. It is a matter involving dishonest treat- 
ment of the public, and the further belittling 
of the little men concerned. It affords a beauti- 
ful chance for virtuous indignation on the 
of every American reader and writer, and we for 
our part hasten to record our protest against th 
petty cliquism of English literary life. 
we would condescend to nothing of the kind here. 
As Thackeray wrote of ‘‘ Literary Snobs,” ** There 
are no snobs in literature,” so we insist that there 


part 


Of course, 


ure no literary cliques for mutual admiration in 
America. All reviewing, we maintain, is unbiased 
by personal feelings. . It hinted that 
certain New York monthly a weekly 
and a daily paper, are very closely connected, It 
may be urged that favors are returned for favors 
It be 
that even in Boston the * young literary school” 


may be a 


magazine, 


by authors who act as reviewers. may said 
is given over to intense admiration of self; but we 
denounce all this as a base slander. 

Still, if it is said that curiosity and unbounded 
love of personalities on the one hand, and con- 
scious egotism on the other, have brought about 


among us some most remarkable exhibitions on 
the part of so-called ‘‘ literary people.” we are 


pleading guilt, or 
insanity, or The self- 
consciousness of Americans 1s proverbial. The 
self -consciousness of American literary life has 
become farcical. We up ‘* literary ” 
weekly and find the personal habits of this or 
that ‘* writer” forth in minutest detail. In 
the daily Press we read descriptions of the cravat 
of Smith ‘*the novelist,” or the favorite breakfast- 
We learn that Rob- 
thus and so, that 


a choice between 


taking refuge in Canada, 


reduced to 
take a 
set 
dishes of Jones ‘* the poet.” 


inson’s apartment furnished 
his children are put to bed at such an hour, and 


1s 
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a variety of rubbish concerning the private lives 
of men and women who simply earn their bread 
by writing, instead of the professions or business 
in which thousands of no less clever men engage 
without advertising their personal affairs. A 
‘high-class’ monthly magazine devotes much of 
its space to ‘‘the Literary Movement in New 
York.” <A portrait of the writer appears in the 
frontispiece, which depicts a scene in a presum- 
ably private club, All manner of literary min- 
nows and gudgeons are caught in the writer’s 
drag-net, decorated with some conventional eulogy 
unl exhibited for the admiration of the public. 


ut the spectacle, are 


Irreverent souls.: who 


, 
rebuked by the writer, who maintains the excel- 


lence of his performance for weeks afterwards 


in the All 


columns ( 


fia daily paper. this may 
or may not show a becomingly modest spirit. 
American writers may or may not take them- 
selves much more seriously than posterity will 
take them. Our self-importance will not allow 
the admission that the only general ‘* literary 
movement” in New York is a movement for 


bread and butter. 

Theatrical people have been credited with the 
keenest hunger for notoriety, but the actress who 
has lost her diamonds has a close competitor in 


the literary self-advertiser of the day. An ever- 


curious Press, hungry for gossip, is ‘not to be 
blamed for publishing personalities furnished by 
their subjects. It is not a noble mission to send 


circulars to some writer of transitory reputation, 
inquiring into his or her hours for meals, for work 
and for retiring, his favorite style of coat and 
of 
‘* inspiration ” 


asking how she feels when 
her. But, if the 
answers these and more impertinent queries, at 
Press, from its own point of 
view, amply justified in using these details and 


the photograph which wil 


brand tobacco, or 


‘ikes writer 


sti 
length, is not the 


| probably accompany 
them? Personal paragraphs concerning literary 
folk be 1 more directly ‘* inspired” than 
their literary work. As a matter of fact, 


muy muel 
the lives 
of the swarm of writers, who to-day are and to- 
ho 


morrow disappear, are of more importance 


than the lives of physicians and lawyers, or, 
indeed, butchers, bakers and grocers. Their ex- 
aggerated ideas of their own consequence, their 
pushing efforts for self-advancement, may be 


characteristic of an advertising ag But ail this 
not ¢haracteristic of an dAge which produces 
permanent literature. 
written by one who is constantly posing before 


Co. 
is 
Nothing permanent can be 


the public, 


There was a time when the doctor, lawyer 
and clergyman were regarded as a sacred triad in 
New England, as superior to the rest of man- 


kind. Something of a similar superstition con- 
cerning the writer still remains, and a vast multi- 
tude of men, women and children, who have 
succeeded in passing a stray bit of prose or 
verse through the printing-press, seek to profit by 
it. Most of those who write to-day labor under 


the delusion that they are producing ‘* literature.” 


The great mass of coutemporary writing has no 
more to do with literature than a grocer’s bill. 
One can fancy Thackeray among us chuckling 
over this tremendous powwow about the ‘* New 
York literary movement,” the ‘‘¥oung Boston 
literary school,” the ** great American novel” of 
Smith, the ‘‘immortal verse,” and the domestic 


habits of Brown. 

There have always been exhibitions of egotism, 
there has always been nonsense talked amd acted 
but to 


much may 


wherever authors have congregated ; men 


work has become classic be 


The opportunities for publicity to-day 
the self-display of 


whose 
forgiven, 
are greater than ever before, 
but how many 
the flood of 
held worthy 


, Plenty 


* is more conspicuous ; 
Of 
he 


** literature 
we 


“classics” are producing ? 


current writings, how much will 


of note even, by historians, in fifty vears 


of clever work is being done, for almost every one 
is clever in this age, but nothing great. Why 
not be modest enough to acknowledge our little- 
ness? There are writers who work quietly and 
sensibly. Their self - re spect keeps them from 
noisily parading themselves and their personal 


affairs before the public. But the self-consequence 


of many of our writers and ‘their eagerness for 
notice have become il stock jes even with news 
humorists. The curse of the American 


paper 


| literary work of the day is its self-consciousness, 
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Gan Eze g@ oh 


GF 


N twilight lands of medizval legend, 


Dreaming I wandered, by one vision led— 


The shadowy figure of the dear St. Francis, 


Born in Assisi, in Assisi dead. 


I heard the bells ring clear across the midnight ; 
The Holy Night was dying into morn, 
And wild and glad they rang and swung rejoicing, 


Singing of Christ, the Babe in Bethlehem born ; 
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But clearer, nearer than the bell’s sweet c'angor, | The Gospel and the Canticles were ended, | Until the first broad arrows of the sunrise 
| 


Rolled through the distance -of the centuries dim The crowd passed softly from the manger-side, Smote all the painted windows into flame, 


The deep strong chorus of the chanting friars, Leaving the lonely tapers burning by it, And keen with frost and crowned with golden splendors, 


Who sang in Grecia their Christmas hymn. And the meek cattle watching, patient-eyed. Over the hills the rosy morning came. 


Long, long ago that Christmas vision faded- 


They gathered with St Francis round the manger— The last dull echo of their footsteps lingered 
ndred 


years ago— And died on the deep silence, dim and chill ; Dead, with the night, its living breath and bloom ; 


"Twas Christmas Eve, six hu 


And his worn hands had laid each beam and rafter, | But hushed before the image of the cradle, And the fair legend, like a faded flower, 


And thatched the little shed, so poor and low, Dreaming and praying, stood St. Francis still. Lies with the dust upon St. Francis’ tomb. 
. Where, in among the church’s shadowy columns He gazed, till the rude shed his hands had builded | Yet, year by year, in lonely hillside chapels 
' They decked with rustling straw the dear Lord’s bed S:-emed, in his vision, Bethlehem’s grotto cold ; And columned aisles of old cathedrals dim- 


In the dim light he saw the Virgin Mother, Ringed round with light, and wrapped in rolling incens 


And, gently urging, through the wide arched portals, 


The patient oxen and the ass they led. And mild St. Joseph kneeling, gray and old. HE finds the Bethlehem cradle decked for Him 


The writhing clouds of incense, rolling upward And then—O cil] it neither dream nor fancy !— And who shall siy, He comes no more to fill it ? 


Crossed the high altar, with its lights aflame ; A vaster wonder brooded in the air— Who like St. Francis loves, like him shall see 


With flickering torch, and glare of cresset fires, Empty no longer stood the straw-strewn manger, The Eyes that smiled upon the breast of Mary, 


| Crowding afoot the wondering peasants came. For lo! the Child lay there! The Hands that stretched so wide on Calvary! 

* Be * * * 

They sang the Mass, a stormy rush of voices, The night grew gray, the dawn rose pale in heaven ; | Still, year by year, He comes, a child in meekness, 
Strong as the passion of the wind and sea ; In the dim church the tapers slowly died ; Long as the waves of Time shall ebb away ; 

' And clear and tender, when the rest were silent, And still St. Francis kept his b'essed vigil, And loving hearts enshrine Him and adore Him, 
St. Francis sang of the Nativity. Rapt and adoring, by the manger-side ; | New-born on earth with every Christmas Day ! 

. G. A. Davis, 


IF I WERE YOU-—A CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 


¢¢ WF I were you, Dr. Thor———” 

| ‘*Tf I were you, Miss Roberts!” 

We stood in Mrs. English’s crowded 

parlor and looked at each other merrily. 
The phrase was a password between us, and 
it seemed to me that few people used it as 
delicately as Miss Amy Roberts. Indeed, I had 
not heard the expression since [ Jast met her 
a week ago to-night, yet it had repeated itself 
many times in my ears: If-I-were-you— If-I- 
were-you — It -I-were-you My brain fairly 
reeled with the monotony of it, and I grew 
angry with my own foolishness. Why should 
the idle words haunt me? Was it because I 
had been thinking too constantly of Amy 
Roberts lately ? 

It sometimes happens when one’s thoughts 
travel over the same road many times, a curi- 


By Adelaide Skeel. 


, Christmas Eve, a fact of which I was pres- 


ently reminded by my lively hostess. 
‘* Why so absent, Dr. Thor?” she asked, 
gayly. ‘* What spell holds you to-night ? Were 


| 


it not so hallowed and so gracious a time, I | 


should say you were bewitched; but such a 
thing is not possible to-night, you know, 
when ‘no fairy takes, no planet strikes, no 
spirit dares stir abroad.’”’ 


| the ideal. | 
| ginning with Prang’s cards, ending up with | 


| tempted to talk. 


fered because people knew it. However, I 
collected my strayiug thoughts and we at- 
It was not my habit to tell of 
my daily routine as a physician, nor hers to 
tell of her school duties. We prided ourselves 
on being interested only in the abstract and 
We, therefore, talked Christmas, be- 


| the religious observances of the season. At 


‘*In spite of the Bard’s comforting assurance | 


to the contrary, I am sure some Goody has 
been striking her long pins in poor Dr. Thor 
to-night. He does not seem to be himself.” 

It was Janet Dallas who spoke. She was 
Amy’s friend and foil, a thin girl who combined 
sharpness and dullness in a wonderful way. 
She was quick to see I liked to talk alone to 
Miss Roberts, yet slow to allow me a chance. 





this turn, Miss Roberts grew silent, almost 
unsympathetic. I could not understand it 

she who arose at dawn, cold Sunday mornings, 
to attend carly celebration | 
thived with her on religion, being myself too 


much inclined to scientific skepticism, but to- | 


night I fancy I spoke rather eloquently. 
‘* When all is said and done,” I remarked, 
‘* Christmas feasting and junketing and merry- 


vainly I had tried to urge her to accompany 
me on my Sunday strolls through the park. 
Fearing I might get a less desirable partner in 
the dance, I followed Amy, and soon the whole 
company were jigging about the rooms like a 
lot of lunatics, playing a game of blind-man’s- 
buff. Two amateur photographers tumbled 
up against me, and one said to the other; 
‘*Oh! wouldn’t it be fair to take just a 


| single peep ?” 


‘** Oh, for an instantaneous view!” laughed 


| the other boy. 


I scarcely sympa- | 





We joined hands and danced a jig among the 
tall Chinese vases and other costly articles of 
vertu, reducing poor Mrs. English’s bric-A-brae 
to break-in-bits most ruthlessly. 

Presently I found my right hand held Amy’s, 
while my left held Janet’s, and it was my left- 


| ously chaotic sensation takes possession of onc. | Her remarks were usually disagreeably apt, | making is rather pointless, if it does not lead | hand partner who first spoke. 
; Perhaps a sound mind never consciously thinks | and to night was no exception. up te the real fact for which we rejoice—up to | ‘*You are really too cold to him to-night, 
the same thoughts twice, but then, it is just I looked about for Miss Amy, and found | the manger where we kneel to worship !” | dear; and after all you said before we left the 
i possible that sound minds are rare. Truth to | that the incoming crowd had separated us; My companion looked doubtful, then said: | school.” 
tell, I have little time to puzzle myself over | but my thoughts crossed the room to her as | ‘‘ Yes, if the historic fact seems a saving Although I knew she mistook me for her 
my own sensations, as I am busy from dawn | quickly as my eyes. She was standing in a | reality.” friend, I made answer in a voice not my own. 
/ to dark studying other people’s. A doctor's | group of ladies, langhingly refusing to put her “Tf!” I cried, forgetting all former heresy. ‘* What did I say, Janet?” 
work, unlike othcr men’s, is not from sun to | gloved hand in a bowl of snapdragon—a blaz- | ‘‘I am sure no one can doubt it!” **Oh! such a lot of prosing! The worst of 
sun, but without end, while midnight croup | ing dish of burnt brandy and raisins which ** Well, don’t let’s talk theology,” she an- | having no admirers is, one can’t fire back, and 
and midday sunstroke call for relief, yet in the | Mrs. English’s children, dressed page-fashion, | swered. ‘‘ You know asurpliced choir chanting | I have to listen to such long tales from you, 
between-times I found leisure to realize that I | were passing among the guests. I had a curious | carols appeals to some people only wstheti- | Amy! You like him, and you don’t like him ; 
was growing absent-minded. I had falleninto | wish to reach her, and an equally strange | cally.” he likes you, and he doesn’t like you. If you 
the habit of carrying on long, imaginary con- | hesitancy about taking a step towards her, when, ‘You are not among those unfortunate ones, | were he, you would leave a girl alone, or——” 
versations with Amy. I wrote long letters to | to my surprise, she herself elbowed her way Miss Roberts,” I urged. ‘‘ The unseen is real bes don’t think I said that, Janet,” from me, 
her which I never posted and I planned longer alone and unescorted back to my side. | to you.” | faintly, as I listened in delighted surprise. 
ones which I never wrote. I exhausted my- ** Merry Christanas !” she cried, as if we had | ‘**T don’t know,” she protested; ‘‘in my ** No, you didn’t say it. Isaid it. I generally 
self thinking what she would say on this topic | not already greeted each other, and then again | profession I see so much of hard, uncompro- | do say things while you, looking bewitchingly 
or that. I wondered greatly what she would | she offered to shake hands. The action was | mising fact—life is so real, death so final. I! pretty, keep on saying nothing. But tell me, 
do if I asked her a certain question. Of course, | perfectly natural and proper, yet it astonished | can’t easily accept old faiths as unquestion- | why do youtreat him so? If I were you——” 
you see I was in love. me, for I knew her morbid dislike to being | able.” | Again the old phrase, and with it I turned 
: It was a hopeless case, for I was a poor doc- | touched. On former occasions I had counted | I stared in amazement to hear my own argu- | to my right-hand, and overheard Amy talk- 
: tor, and she a teacher in a fashionable up-town | it a rare privilege when she allowed me to fen- | ments repeated, while her use of the phrases, | ing gallantly—if a girl can be gallant—to lit- 
: school, where the Book of the Peerage lay on | der her any service which brought me near to | ‘‘in my profession,” ‘‘life and death,” puz- | tle Mrs. Hazelwitch, a divorcée, of whom J 
: the pupils’ dressing-tables ; where tuition bills | her. Possibly the genial-peace-on-earth-good- | zled me greatly. What could she know of | know she disapproves. Presently a diversion 
5 were a thousand dollars per annum. I did | will-to-men atmosphere was thawing her usual | death? What, even, of life, in her shielded occurred in the shape of a sudden summons to 
' not know exactly what my dear girl’s daily | coldness, I thought, as I returned her good | seclusion? She had so often amused me by | unbandage, and, with many running com- 
; duties were. I only knew that I could meet | wishes a trifle timidly. | saying what she would do if @ man, I had so | mentaries concerning Cupid’s blindness, all 
' her once a week at Mrs. English’s ‘‘ at-homes,”’ Janet Dallas looked rather sharply at us | often retorted what I would do if a girl, that | cheerfully obeyed the order, 
; and that I could once in a great while gain a | both; but as she has not much else to do, I | it occurred to me she was playing a part,and | Amy was the last to untie the fillet I had 
: short interview with her in a six-by-eight recep- | forgave her stare and, indeed, in a moment I | playing it all too well. knotted up for her, and as I stood close by her 
tion-room at the school. I was always nervous | found myself actually longing for her mental | Now, we were suddenly called to silence by | side I might have offered he Ip, but something 
in this room, from its elevator-like size, and | support, which was usually rather undesir- | hand-clapping—a signal universally used in | like maidenly diffidence constrained me. She 
suffering from the absurd idea that it might at | able. salons—and a frail, pale blonde began a revita- | turned to Mrs. English, and. as she bent her 
any moment go up. My soul lacked elbow- ‘Shall we walk through the rooms?” she | tion. It was an original poem on Christmas, | head, I heard our genial hostess say : 
room as well as my body, for everything about | asked, presently, and, ridiculous as it sounds, | at least original to the poetess, but the snow ‘** Still under the same spell, doctor, which 
me was crowded. A big harp jostled against | it seemed to me that she attempted to offer me | rhymes had surely time to melt with much | bound you early in the evening ?” 
a China pug dog, and some spindle-legged | her arm. I rose at once, and we strolled the | previous using. It was, however, a somewhat Before I could answer a remark so obviously 
chairs were iammed into an open fireplace. | length of the two narrow parlors, stopping | harrowing composition, and although I knew | addressed to myself, Miss Roberts answered, 
Moreover, sweet sixteen—in the shape of the | only to admire the evergreen wreaths and the | the little girl who died of starvation would not | with nonchalance not very unlike my own: 
boarders—peeped at me through the silk por- | English holly. Presently we reached a little | have been kept alive by | ‘*Ah! you weave a spell about all of us 
: tiéres, peeped and giggled. Here at these | bower-covered sofa, at which we halted, while | inn Chetiientn trea | to-night.” : 
i at-homes I moved and breathed, and was | I vaguely hoped my companion would pro- She longed to see.” ‘* But, seriously,” continued Mrs. English, 
i happy, although I own the entertainment was | pose resting. I don’t know why I did not whose house is a home to me, and whose 
} on the high-thinking, low-living order; but | say, ‘‘ Let us sit down,” but I waited instead | I wept a lot of tears over her sad fate. matchmaking heart opens to all singleness in 
who would care for salads or ices who could | for her to say the words, and presently she | ‘* Please don’t ery,” said Amy, softly. ‘‘ You | man or maid, ‘‘have you had a satisfactory 
i meet Amy Roberts? And for those who did | said them. | have no reason to be sad.” | talk with—-somebody ? I[ know you don’t care 
not specially care to meet her, there were other | Once seated, I could not give my whole |‘ Ah, I have every reason,” I made answer. | a pin for my lions, roar they ever so loudly ; 
charming girls, not to mention innumerable | mind to the delightful opportunities afforded, | ‘‘A woman’s life isa hard one. God was cruel | and come to my receptions all for the sake o’ 
small-sized celebrities. Clare, the water col- | as I was unusually distracted by people pass- | when He made them! She is asad puzzle to | somebody. Tell me, can I wish somebody a 
j orist, whose liquid aquarelles the worid did | ing us. | herself and to her friends. People do not | happy new year? Tell me, won’t somebody 
: not yet appreciate, was always at Mrs. Eng-| ‘You should wear blinders, like horses,” | understand. You--you will trust me if I seem | take you for a Christmas present? If I were 
lish’s, and Fouquet, the clever magazinist, | Amy said, presently, when she saw me looking | cold?” | you, I would put my fate to the touch. Or, 
; ‘whose stories everybody ought to know,” | this way and that. ‘* You don’t listen to me | I was half conscious of the absurdity of this perhaps, you are fickle and like some other 
: and Lilian Yule, the coming American prima | at all.” | maudlin speech; but, before Amy replied, there | fair charmer.” 
: donna, and hosts of others who were coming I tried to listen; I was perfectly happy, ex- | came another order from our hostess, and we | ‘‘I think my li—liking for Miss Roberts is 
{ and rising and going to greatness. These at- | cept for a strangely uneasy consciousness of | were all bidden to bandage our eyes and dance. | an open secret,” was the answer which came to 
} homes had a certain previousness about them, | what people would say!—a fear which rarely | ‘‘ It is almost Sunday,” I said, as my com- | my surprised ears. ‘‘I like her and no one 
4 but in a quarter of a century we shall all be | bothered me. I was anxious, too, lest my com- | panion gayly asked me to help her bind a lace | else, but I think I shall never tell her.” 
i proud to have been the first to recognize bud- | panion should leave me, and I found myself | handkerchief over her bright eyes. | ‘* Why not?” in a whisper. ‘It isn’t fair. If 
4 ding talent, and to point our withered fingers | wondering who, of all the company, would ** Well, Saturday night usually ends on Sun- | I were you--—” 
i to great poets and painters with an I-told-you- | come to talk to me next. I began to be afraid | day morning,” she answered; ‘‘but I’m no It was rude, but the words stung me and I 
so air of triumph to the world who will have | I should be left a wallflower like Janet Dallas, | Puritan, if you are. If I were you——” moved away; yet on second thought, was it 
just found them out. Meanwhile, I was reck- | and I grew angry lest I should appear to be The words seemed to bewilder me, and I | rude to move away, or rude to overhear a 
lessly happy in meeting Miss Roberts. having a dull time. Hitherto, at parties, I had | rose up hastily, wondering if I were thinking | conversation in which I consciously took no 
It was a season for rejoicing, for it was ' been dull often enough, but I had never suf- | of some other girl, when I remembered how | part? Was the hostess speaking to me, or to 
A 
i 
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Miss Roberts, or, 
myself ? 

The closing ceremony of the evening was 
the drinking from 
punch-bowl which Mrs. English was pleased to 
tell us was a famous loving-cup. 

‘Enemies are reconciled who drink from 
it, friends remain ever faithful, and sweet- 
hearts plight troth,” she said, as the company 
filed up to take each a sip of the bewitched 
brew. 
white marble column on which the eup stood ; 
but no one seemed embarrassed by its mystic 
spell. Doubtless, all those artists and authors 
would take note of it for future use, and we 
should see—or, more likely, rejecting editors 
would see—graceful allusions to it in unavail- 
able offerings in prose or verse; but practi- 
cally nobody blushed a blush when standing 
beneath it. 

Amy and I came up among the the last, and 
I grew oddly coy when she put up her hand 
and picked a white waxy berry. 

‘* Are they good to eat ?” I asked, my heart 
in my throat. 
pany by a Japanese screen, and some way I 


A branch of mistletoe hung over the | 


stranger question, was I | 


a huge, holly - wreathed | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





so it came to pass that one molecule (not to 
mix a metaphor) among the aggregated mass 
of loveliness had become the focus of light, as 
emitted from masculine orbs critical, orbs 
contemplative, and by far the largest ratio of 
orbs admiring. 

Culled rudely from amongst her sister blos- 
soms, or, to speak less poetically, and therefore 
more comprehensively, by the august voice of 
Madame called forth as an essayist, how im- 
possible was it not to observe that her torm, 
pliant and equipoised, was grace itself; that 
her face was fair beyond all the surrounding 
fairness. She looked like an old-world picture, 


| stepped from a past-century frame: an atmo- 


sphere of romance, beautiful in its hazes, 
seemed to cling about her; the soul of practi- 
cal ty itself looking at her, would vaguely thrill 
with half-forgotten rhymes. Yet—oh! marvel 
of antithesis—she was the class logician! 

To among the audience this marvel 
touched the Indicrous: it is safe to presume 


one 


| that he was the only perfect example of ears 


We were hidden from the com- | 


thought, I hoped, I was afraid, she was going | 


to kiss me! Still holding the berries, she 
made answer deliberately. 

‘T don’t know. I thought we were to drink, 
not eat. If I were you a 

As she repeated the tiresome words, I looked 
not at the cup, nor at the berries, nor at her: 
but at a long mirror which stood against the 
wall behind the tall marble pedestal. Doubtless 
it had reflected many puzzled faces in its time ; 
but scarcely any more mystified than ours at 
this moment. What strange law of optics 
showed Amy’s image opposite me, and mine 
opposite her? In the glass, I was holding the 
berries over her blonde head in its becoming 
searlet bonnet, looking daringly into her blush- 
ing face, while she was half drawing herself 
away, half drawing me on. 

In reality, outside the looking-glass trance, 
I knew not how we looked. I only knew I 
was trembling, blushing, faltering, knowing I 
owed it to inherited womanliness to be despe- 


unsubjugated by eyes. His fellow-countrymen 
looked ; looked and heard, and scribbled 
industriously meantime; he was the reporter. 

Being something of a logician himself, he 


he 


| mentally constructed pitfalls for the argument- 


| atist. In 





rately mad if she dared to snatch the mistletoe | 


privilege, while she seemed 
cool, but quite master—not mistress 
situation. 

‘*Tf I were you—” I retorted, when suddenly 
‘she broke forth, angrily, and ungrammati- 
eally: 

‘*T won't be you.—You shan’t be me—it’s 
hateful. Stop it. I’ve had the horridest time 
all the evening. I have felt so bold and un- 
womanly, and yet you’ve made me say 
things.” 

‘Pye made you say things!” I cried, not 
noticing her tears, in my hot surprise. ‘‘I 
have been as queer myself as could be. I am 
sure, if I’ve been a girl, or felt like a girl, or 
acted like a girl, I have had a bad time of it, 
too. Bless me! Do girls think of a thou- 
sand things they must not say ? and is that the 
reason they say a thousand things they don’t 
think ?” : 

‘*And do men have to take the lead, and 
bother to start subjects, and,” blushing a 
‘great deal, ‘‘do they—do they have to do 
‘dreadful things like—like——” She dropped 
the mistletoe-bezry, and I saw she was quite 
herself again. while I rejoiced to feel myself 
againa man. Presently she lifted her eyes to 
mine and asked, tentatively : 

**Tell me, will I ever have another queer 
‘turn like this? I will never say those terrible 
words again, yet how shall I be certain that 
‘the trouble may not come on at any time? You 
are a physician— please tell me can we have it 
‘again ?” 

I was indeed as much puzzled as she 
whether a case of exchanged identities could 
recur like sore throat, or whether it was to be 
diagnosed as measles or scarlet fever, from 
which one does not fear repetition, and while I 
hesitated, she pleaded yet more coaxingly : 

‘*Oh, dear Dr. Thor! do something, say 
something, give me something, which will 
make me positively sure we can never be each 
other again.” 


of the 


We were behind the screen, so I ventured to 
say softly, drawing her towards the loving- 
cup: 


‘*Amy, if vou will let me be your other 
self, if you will be mine, if we agree to be one 
for always, it will make no difference if we 
happen to lose ourselves in each other.” 


Stands to Reason. 


By Marre A. Bruuinas. 


it 


<a 





*T was Commencement Day at Ma- 
dame La Farge’s Seminary, or, as the 
circular of that august dame stated, 
A-<\| ‘one of the best-known and most ex- 
elusive institutions of learning for 
young ladies in the country.” Thirty 
sweet girl graduates were arrayed in 
the glory of white -all imaginable textures and 
fabrics of white —and thirty-six heads rose like 
a ficld of innocent daisies from this mass of 
purity, most beautiful to behold: though the 
heart of many a papa in the audience quailed 
within him; for the beautiful innocence of 
white robes is measured by the yard, and, not 
unfrequently, the sum total of its guilelessness 
is appalling to the pocket. 

However, there were many of masculine 
persuasion who were not papas, and, having 
no wary prudence to pull for ever at the sleeve 
of imagination, were quite prepared to consider 
the white-robed as a band of seraphs. The 
thirty-six knew this, all unsophisticated as they 
were, and were content. 

But inasmuch as in a garden, whether of blos- 
soms or beauties, there is always the flower, as 
in contradistinction to @ flower—a fact which 
masculine eyes are seldom slow to note— 


not altogether | 


vain: her deductions were perfect, 
her demonstrations unassailable, her analysis 
correct and convincing. Bewilderment rose 
and besieged the reporter. ‘‘A voice like 
liquid music,” he mused ; ‘‘a face like a poem; 
and,” hopelessly, ‘‘ such logic. What botanist 
ever yet discovered a strong-minded daisy, or a 
practical forget-me-not ? Eureka!” 

The fair logician bore a prize away in 
triumph, and the applause of his fellow-men 
resounded heartily through the room, but the 
reporter still mused. 

Now it chanced that the same fea 
penetrated the sanctum sanctorum of two 
masculine minds respectively, but, albeit the 
same idea, the paths of penetration were char- 
acteristically divergent. Into Richard Nevil’s 
mind, like a line of light, had flashed the 
thought: ‘‘ I would like to speak to her,” and 
following closely in the track of desire had 
darted the decision, ‘* I will.” 


had | 


All this while the brain of August i Moyne, ! 
| Esq., was preparing itself for a similar idea. 


Having housed the stranger, so to speak, the 
brain of August & Moyne, Esq., set itself to 
work after its own peculiar fashion; the value 
of a ceremony known as an introduction, as a 
medium of communication, gradually evolved 
itself as a result thereof. The final essay was 
happily of durative quality, and at its ex- 
haustive completion the mind of August a 
Moyne, Esq., had formulated the means to the 
desired end, and as weary mentality settled it- 
self for hard-earned repose, Richard Nevil’s 
physicality, alert and eager, awoke. 


The fair logician, among the encroachments | 


of congratulation, had found one moment to 
herself, and upon ‘this solitary fragment of 
time Richard Nevil pounced. He came armed 
with an engaging address, a hypocritical thirst 


| for knowledge, and that sesame that unlocks 


the fastest barred door of conventionality—a 
reporter's badge. 

‘**So you wish to interview me,” said the 
young lady. She smiled as she spoke, and 
raised a pair of blue eyes to Richard Nevil’s 
face. 


There are blue eyes and blue eyes. There 


are the pleasantly innocent blue eyes, that re- | 


mind one of pretty violets in the long-speared 
grass beside a bubbling brook, with a Summer 
sky smiling serenely overhead; there are the 


distastefully innocent blue eyes, whose inanity | 


is hard to criticise, but that somehow remind 
you unpleasantly of bread and butter; there 
are the china-doll blue eyes, that seem the 


beads of a child’s necklace accidentally set out | 
of place; and there are, occasionally, blue eyes | 


that baffle and vex and inthrall you 
azure that flash inscrutable lights: depths that 
hold their secrets of sun and shadow so deep 
that there is no penetrating to thcm; that 
mystify, and laugh at their mystery; that are 
dangerously innocent. and yet seem inno- 
cently dangerous. Such eyes lifted to Richard 
Nevil; all of which he discovered in one 
glance. 

Meanwhile the interview began; it was con- 
densed practicality, as beseemed a logician and 
a reporter. 
charming a guise. Richard Nevil was hand- 
some, and he possessed tact 
dear to the feminine heart, practical or other- 
wise—above all, he was logical. 

**So many girls graduate with such foolish 


ideas; they look at life solely from a novelist’s 


| standpoint 


such wretched things as romance 


stars of | 


Yet never has practicality worn so | 


two qualities | 


and sentiment are all they have stored their | 


minds with, notwithstanding they have studied 
science and can demonstrate a theorem. Now, 
life is practical, and we, to cope with -it, must 
be practicality itself. It stands to reason.” 
The words expressive of this practical mind 


| fell crisply and decidedly from a very pretty 





little mouth, and the logical conclusion was 
rounded with a charming smile. Richard 
Nevil enthusiastically coincided that it stood 
to reason. 


‘* | might wish to obtain a further expression | 
of your views,” he remarked, with a face of | 


open candor ; ‘‘ you would not object, I trust.” 
There was a moment’s indecisive silence, as 
of pro and con. being duly weighed. ‘* No,” 


said she at length, ‘I really see no logical rea- | 


sop why I should object.” 

‘* Then you will give me your address,” said 
Richard Nevil in his most business-like tone. 

‘*Oh, certainly—bow stupid of me! One 
should not let these little details escape them. 
I aim to be particularly careful of such minu- 
tie. Of course, you know my name is Alymer, 
Violet Alymer—I am almost ashamed of such a 
name— Violet, it is the essence of sentimental- 
ity, but it cannot be helped.” 





“It is the essence of beauty,” thought 
Richard Nevil. Aloud he said: ‘* It 1s reasonable 
to suppose that you have not the old prejudices 
regarding names; after all, to a practical per- 
son, it’s only a combination of letters.” 

‘‘T had not thought of that,” she said, eye- 
ing him with increased favor. “ Yes, you 
may come and talk logic with me; there is 
nothing like logic.” 

‘*There is one thing better,” said Richard 
Nevil, moved by wild audacity as he looked at 
the logician. 

‘* Ah, what ?” 

But common-sense had suggested that the 
audacity would be desperation and disaster. 
Richard Nevil smiled and bowed. ‘‘I will 
tell you some other time,” he said: ‘‘mean- 
time, practicality suggests that it is time to 
make my report. I wish you good after- 
noon.” 

Practicality had had nothing at all to do 
with it; two gentlemen approaching, evidently 
bent on breaking a téte-c-téte, had all in the 
world to do with it; 
in love and war. 

August 4 Moyne was introduced to Violet 
Alymer in due form, just ten minutes after 
Richard Nevil had introduced himself. 

Miss Violet Alymer carried a mental mem- 
orandum-book, so to speak. ‘The people whom 
she met were catalogued in this memorandum- 
book with a rapidity that would have made 
their heads whirl, had they been aware of the 
process. It was perhaps a week later that 
Miss Alymer, sitting one day with folded 
hands and closed eyes, turned to a leaf in this 
book upon which were inscribed two recent 
entries. 

** August & Moyne, millicnaire,” 
‘‘age about thirty-five ; gcod-looking enongh; 
brain-allowance small; but has no need of 
brains, can employ others to think for him ; 
immensely rich; very desirable party !” 


she read; 


p 
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** Money ix happiness,” she affirmed. ‘I 

have studied that question logically. Money 


will furnish what you lack, supply your defi- 
cits. Can you be comfortable in the dead of 
Winter in a gown’ Can you content 
yourself with bread-crusts m lieu of muttcn- 
chops ?--I am very fond of mutton-chops. Can 
you be happy in a garret? Decidedly not. It 


| alico 


| is against all reason.” 


nevertheless, all is fair | 


| sisters, why should he care ? 


The last sentence, metaphorically, was 
deeply underscored. The other entry ran | 
thus: 


‘Richard Nevil, reporter; handsome: inter- 
esting; intellect above average; peor / /” 

Every exclamation-point was italic. 
Alymer’s wind traveled over the surface of 
both pages; the exclamation-points arrested 
her eye: she shook her pretty head decisively, 
then drawing visible paper and pencil before 
her, began setting down minute and neat 
figures. The decisive expression of the face 
deepened resolutely ; with a firm hand, revert- 
ing again to metaphor, she drew black lines 


Miss | 


‘You are, then, a mercenary woman?” she 
asked, quietly. 

‘Tam a very mercenary woman ;” and she 
raised her eyes and met his squarely. 

She was not a coquette ; she did not calculate 
the effect of this movement, but no calculating 
coquette could. have achieved more perfect 
triumph. Richard Nevil felt his soul shake, as 
that glorious blue light looked down upon it, 
and his blood ran riot as no wine could have 
made it. For one delicious moment, while her 
eyes met his, he dreamed of heaven; then they 
fell, and the force of her words smote him. 
He rose quickly: he felt the necessity of 
getting away: he was more than uneasy at 
the feeling how utterly this being shocked, 
hurt, angered him. If she wished to sell her- 
self to the devil of gold, like so many of her 
he who had seen 
her but twice in his life. He set his face 
sternly, and strove to speak lightly. 

‘*At all events, you are honest in your 
worship of Mammon. You do n-t adore the 
golden calf in the secrecy of your closet: you 
proclaim your devotion from the honsetop, 
Your frankness is commendable; doubtless 
it will have its own reward.” He bowed 
slightly and departed. As he passed out he 
met the architectural servant coming in before, 
to announce the arrival of August 2 Moyne, 
Esq., who had made up his mind that it was 
time to call. 

Richard Nevil made up /és mind that he 
would see Violet Alymer no more. _He was a 
young man of 


’ 


f decided character, and his reso- 
lutions were decided likewise ; nevertheless, in 
due time fate overturned both resolution and 
decisicn, 

He saw her in December at Mrs. De Courcy 
Jones’s hall, to which, in his professional ca- 
pacity, he had the exirée. Richard Nevil was 
even popular in society; the suspicion of 


| maternal Lreasts was somewhat lulled when 


through that second entry inthe memoranciim- | 


book, blotting it completely. It was just at 
this moment that, announced by a mahogany- 
faced servant with a wooden voice, Richard 
Nevil entered the room. 

She did not hear the announcement: the 
pretty head was again bent with deep interest 
over those lines of figures; she held the pencil 
between delicate fingers, and her unnoticed 


visitor had time to study both face and fin- | 


gers. 

Richard Nevil stood before the world as an 
extremely practical young man. He was cager 
and alert for news: he could sniff an ite from 
afar. A wide-awake, energetic reporter, with 
so idle a thing as sentiment nowhere in him, 
liis fellow-beings considered him : but Richard 
Nevil was a hypocrite, and the instinct that 
was prime root of his hypocrisy played him 
a delusive prank here. He imagined Violet 


they saw that he paid but small attention to 
their budding blossoms, though he could turn 
a compliment nicely, and was certainly hand- 
rome, but the compliments were as often to the 
dowagers as to the daughters; moreover, he 
was a young man to be propitiated: he could 
Llast all their hopes on the morrow with a 
goose-quill. 

fo he saw Violet Alymer radiant amid 
splendor, carrying her beauty more spark- 
lingly then Mrs. Vancouver Van Zant carried 
her diamonds; making more telling capital 
out of it, he thought, a trifle bitterly, being 
thereto inclined; for August & Moyne was 
there, and having made up his mind in the 


| former part of the evening, was very attentive 


Alymer was sketching ; coming nearer, he fan- | 
| did not. To tell the truth, she was weary with 


cied she might be writing— possibly verses : 


vague fantasies of the delightful occupation of | 


assistance beguiled him: he advanced 
serenity of aspect. 

him. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, in astonishment, 
‘*why, Mr. Nevil, how did you come!” 

‘*By circuituons routes and circumlocutory 
proceedings, but a servant came before and 
heralded my arrival; you were too interested, 
lhowever, to listen. Is it a poem?” 

“A poem!” she laughed outright. 
indeed, it is arithmetic.” 

‘*Ah!” Richard Nevil’s face fell. 
competent to assist at arithmetic, but scarcely 
fancied the process so delightful. 
expressed disapprobation. 

‘* Yes,” she went on, attentively studying 
the columns before her. ‘‘I am trying to see 
how I ean possibly ezist on an allowance of 
#50 per month.” 

** Eureka !” 

‘*No,” with a decided shake of the head ; **it 
is practically impossible. My expenses cer- 
tainly cover $75; and, as the allowance is but 
#50, it stands to reason there must be a def 
cit”— she pushed the paper aside, petulantly. 
* After all, there is but one way,” she con- 
tinued; ‘‘I must make my fortune.” 

‘*How do you propose going about it?” 

‘* How?” she settled herself in an argumenta- 
tive attitude, the piuk finger-tips of one hand 
resting in the rosy palm of the other. ‘' It is 
always possible for a woman to make her for- 
tune; probably, in proportion to the attractive 
power of the woman. Now, I have studied 
myself critically, and--well, I do not think 
that I am an undesirable commodity.” 

‘* And you will sell yourself to the highest 
bidder,” broke in Nevil, hotly ; he would have 


“No, 


with | 
Violet looked up and saw | 


throbbed 


to Miss Violet Alyircr, although, to judge 
from his conversation, one would have im- 
agined that, having employed his brain before- 
hand, he had felt no further need of such an 
article, and had therefore leit it at bcme. 

Towards the close of the evening Richard 
Nevil, having avoided Violet Alymer all the 
evening with a reckless recklessness, walked 
up to her and asked her to dance. 

He expected she would refuse him, Lut she 


the burden of sc much August & Moyne, and 
Richard Nevil certainly looked very band- 
evidently pride became him., She took 
his arm and smiled. Jt was a waltz; the music 
low and seductive. That same 
glimpse of paradise came back to him; words 


some 5 


| Lubbled to his lips, sparkling like the bubbles 


He was } 


His voice | 


asked, swee tly. 


knocked any man down who had spoken of | 
| her as she had of herself. 


She looked at him with undisturbed eyes. 
‘*You may put it that way, if you like,” she 
said. ‘I prefer to say that I shall marry a 
rich husband.” 

Richard Nevil sat silent: he was angry, burt, 
astounded. 
ering under her words. 
position of argument, and looked at him. 
serenely beautiful. One might bave fancied 
her a Juliet, a hero, anything but this un- 
abashedly practical, worldly-minded woman. 

‘*You think, then.” he said, at last, ‘‘ that 
money is the root of all happiness?” 


bereft of Lis senses! 
fome old faiths of his were quiv- | 
She still sat in her | 


of champagne. Eloquence surged within him 
—ah! August & Moyne, a terrible antithesis to 
your vapid inanities! And they floated as in a 
dream; her eyes caught light from his; sud- 
denly she stopped, and one might have fancied 
a trace of fear in those glorious eyes. 

**Take me back,” she said. ‘‘I am tired!” 
and, indeed, she was very pale. 

He led her to her chaperon in silence, 
bowed before her, and was turning away when, 
with a very slight gesture, she arrested his 
steps. 

**Have you deserted us, Mr. Nevil,” she 
‘*You have not called in so 
long a time.” 

** May I call to-morrow ?” he asked, simply. 

‘** Yes ”’— she raised her eyes to his, and later 
he remembered the ring of dcfiance in her clear 
tones —** I shall be most happy to see you to- 
morrow.” 

He bowed gently and left her; but long 
after midnight, when the silence of his own 
chamber warranted the throwing aside of his 
hypocritical mask, and he could be at once 
tender and poetic in the Llue wreaths of smoke 
curling above his head, he saw his dreams and 
visions touched and vivified with palpitating 
life, and that sweet ideal of womanhood, that 
had.so often smiled in his dreams and fancies, 
smiled to-night with the wonderful blue eyes 
and delicate beauty of that essence of prac- 
ticalitv— Violet Alymer. 

This was wild enough, but to go and propose 
to her on the morrow— to lay his heart and life 
at her feet, to pour impetuous, burning words 
of love into the ear of the woman who was to 
‘*marry money ”— surely Richara Ncvil vas 
Yet, swayed and shaken 
as he was by her, it is doubtful if Richard 
would have been guilty of such downright 
folly, if he had not found her reading poetry. 
Ay, end what was more, actually with tears 
trembling on her lashes; and what was more 
still, praising them softly to him—and bear in 
mind that they were an anonymous volume of 
his own. Was it any wonder that he lust hia 
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head? So he poured forth his earnest speech, | were it not better to find death here 


and she sat with the orthodox ‘‘ averted head 
and downcast eyes”; and how was he tosee the 
terrible battle of emotions fought in those eyes, 
when she lifted them clearly and candidly to 
his, and answered him, clearly and crisply, 


ne 


‘‘No!” he pulled himself to his feet and | 


looked at her ; 


him: her face might have been pale, but his 
Was gray. ; 
‘Was it No?” he whispered, unsteadily. 


‘‘Tt was No.” 

He stood erect, but he looked suddenly old 
and worn, as the sunlight struck him. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon,” he said, bitterly, and his eyes 
here left her face. *‘ I should have remembered 
that you had higher aims, grander views, and 
I had nothing but my love—forget it all. 
Good-afternoon.” 

Passing out, the bitter look upon his face 
deepened. August & Moyne was being ushered 
in; his mind staggering under the weighty 
decision it carried—that it was time to offer 
his possessions and himself to Violet Alymer. 

Richard Nevil took his way to the office; the 
fire-alarms were sounding as he entered, and 
an engine rattled by. 

‘* Give me something,” he said to his chief ; 
it was a busy moment, or the feverish anxiety of 
his voice and the gray, drawn look on his face 
might not have passed unnoticed. 

‘* Big fire in Park Row.” was the response. 
**Go around.” 

Richard Nevil went around. It was in 
truth a ‘big fire.” A vast crowd, of course, 
waves of flame sweeping heavenward, shrieks 
and screams for help. A terrible fire! 
threw himself into the midst of the pande- 
morium; his soul was hot within him and 
recognized a kindred element here; he dimly 


she rose also, and confronted 


died 
silently. Nothing but reverence for this ter- 
rible magniticence touched him: his own life 
and its misery escaped him: nothing held him 
but that awful, flaming thing above. It tot- 
tered, swayed; shot out tongues of fire to 
reach him, toppled, shook, and came crash- 
ing down to embrace him. He fell, and its 
red arms twined about him, and blotted out 


| the earth. 


‘* A great fire, a most unfortunate fire.” So 
spoke Alymer péve at the breakfast-table on 
the morrow, laying down the morning paper, 
rich in startling headlines. ‘*Itis a very sad 
calamity,” and he drank his coffee with seren- 
ity, and, alert to catch a down-town car, got 
himself into his great coat with alacrity and 
departed with dignified speed. 

His daughter, left alone, listlessly reached 


| for the paper—those startling headlines were 


| her gaze. 


so frequent in journalism, it was impossible to 
feel much horror over them; in the prettiest 
of morning-gowns and laziest of moods she 
reached for the paper, and the first name that 
stared forth upon her from the printed sheet 
was that of Richard Nevil. 

She cast one quiek glance upward. Ah, yes, it 
was in that column below the frightful head- 
lines. Why the flutter of the lips? why the 
tremble of the little hands? Surely she had 
faced him quietly enough, and that ‘‘ No” was 
clear and strong enough. She moved her eyes 
to the top of the column, and began resolutely 
to read its downward length, nearing—oh, so | 
slowly—that one fatel line that first had met | 
Ah, did she not know surely just 


| where that line lay to read so slowly as she | 


He | 


wondered, himself, if he had not been trans- | 


formed into a demon of fire. 


Suddenly a great shout went up: ‘‘ The wall | 


is falling!” Instantly, with a rush like sea- 
waves, the vast crowd surged back; engines 
were deserted: the rush became a stampede. 
Richard Nevil, a little apart, stood quite still 
and looked upward. 

The roof and floors of the great building had 
fallen in, sending a tornado of sparks high in 
the wintry sky. The flames leapt high above 
the naked walls. Off on the Broadway side, 
ligh up where the rosin in the solder was 
burning blue, the wall had begun to curve 
out—a slow majestic, magnificent curve, the 
edges marked vividly by that blue flame. 

The human soul gazed upward, thrilled with 
awe ; the hot pulses stilled themselves ; a wild 
thought that had crossed the lurid fancy- 


ayy HERE once had gleaned sweet patient Ruth, 


Where once her grandson, stern and fair 


King Dav:d, in his kingly youth 
Had torn the lion and the bear, 


Some skin-clad men kept watch and wari 


Below the hills of Bethlehem. 


Beho'd the glory of the Lord ! 


Behold His star-lit garment’s hem ! 


The purple of His robe is strown 


With p'enteous stars in silent song— 


That robe wherein the Lord alone 


| Paper. 


*Mid awful space may pass along! 


The white moon shepherding her stars of gold 


Meets brown men shepherding their fleecy fold. , 


Five lines above it—four lines—oh, 
slower, slower: three, two, one—oh, Heaven, | 
there it was, in all its horror! She gave a sin- 
gle gasping cry, and slipped—was the world 
dying—from her seat, and lay, crushed as the 
paper she had clutched in falling, white and 
still; yet, oh, Richard Nevil, that clear ‘‘ No” 
struck wpon thy soul with the cruel force of a 
dagger’s blow. For ever too late now to recall 
the word, to undo the wrong. 

She had quite fainted, but it soon passed ; 
she was still alone when her eyes once more 
opened, to fall shudderingly upon the crushed 
Slowly, with all her bright, young 
life crushed from her, she crept from the 
room, up the weary length of stairway to her 
own chamber. Oh, how cheerful and pretty 
it was! Yet, standing in its centre, her eyes 
grew strained and hot. It was there before 
her, the blazing, tottering wall; it flashed its 
lurid flames through the pretty room, flung 
across her couch, with her head buried in the 
white pillows—it was there still, that lurid, 


neared it! 


BENEATH THE 


And all about ’tis light as when 


The stars kneel down to name 


Their homeless flocks on hills 


Why, this were news for any king! 


Man’s noblest temp'e to its dome. 


Hi 


ch 


And tenfold price had tenfold paid. 


Tue Canin, Washington, D. C., December, 1886, 


‘Good will on earth and peace to men, 


For Christ this day is born on earth !” 


And this to shepherds shepherding 


Why, this were news that well 


Why, this were news rich men 


tribute on, at kingliest home, 


But God gave skin-clad shepherds, that far morn, 


Such news as has not been since Christ was born. 
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| reeling wall of fire, and the brave, handsome 


face lifted up to confront it. 
Another picture, too. She saw him 
stood before her on that first morning of their 


as he 


meeting, so frank, so courteous, so full of life, | 


he was looking at her with 
Vrould that wall 


handsome ; 
kindly eyes, and smiling. 
fall now ?” 

There were the lights and gleams of the 
beautiful ballroom, the low waltz music throb- 
bed in her ears; his arm was about her, and 
they were drifting slowly, slowly, as in an en- 
chanted dream, his eyes looking into hers. 
Would the wall fall now? 

There was yesterday: how eager he was! 
how impetuous! how scornfully handsome! 
Scorn! she drew her breath sharply, and a 
light burned crimson npon check and brow. 
Into her soul there flashed a sudden fire. This 
man she had faced so proudly and answered so 
steadily—she loved him. How vain was so- 
phistry, how futile philosophy! She loved him 

oh, ew she loved him!—and the wall came 
tottering, swaying; with a crash it fell, bury- 
ing her remorselessly, crushing, suffocating her 


80 


| as it had crushed and slain the man she held 
| dearer than all the earth held now. 


The day dragged on. Towards evening some 
one came to her door— only a servant with the 
irreproachably correct card of Angust & Moyne. 
An intense bitterness leapt within her at sight 
of it; he had come for an answer; well, he 
should have it. She would crush him as that 
burning wall had erushed Aim. Slight and 
delicate, she went down to him, yet she felt a 
savage ruthlessness: to make his little soul 
suffer as that great one had suffered, as she 
wis suffering: she was mad beneath it. In 
another mood she would have been pitiful; to- 
day, even the irreproachably faultless attire of 
this inanity angered her; she had stabbed a 
brave soul and sent it face to face with death! 
so she would stab here; this little airy figure 
of frivolity should fall, too, beneath that molten 
destruction. It was not enough to reject him; 
she must do it with fierce sarcasm, with sting- 
ing bitterness, with the sharp stiletto of 
scorn. 

‘Then the little soul arose, and proved itself 
a greater than the larger soul, so pitifully 
lowered. ‘* You have a right to reject me, you 
know,” said August i» Moyne; ‘but, then, 
don’t you know, you might have been kinder.” 

Violet stood stricken dumb: he had re- 
buked her—A/e, and justly. The hot tears 
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So he went, creating a speech on the way 
with much labor and distress, rounding a 
period expressing pardon, as the door closed 
upon him. Violet scarcely heard; as the door 
closed she had fallen upon her kuees before a 
great armchair, sobbing —the first tears she 
had shed that day. 

They comforted and quieted her. Shadows 
began to fall in the room, and night crept in at 
last, but she still knelt in the firelight; before 


| her stretched out her life, blank and barren, 


| despise me, when you scorn me. 


| for one is carried helplessly, bandaged 


came to her eyes, dragging the insane wrath | 


from her heart. 

‘*Mr. 3 Moyne,” she said, humbly, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon. I am not myself. Please 
forgive me ail. and—and leave me.” 


SYRIAN STARS. 


His birth 
at night? 
might light 


had laid 


to | 


The poor, the 


The one rich man howls down in hell! 


Were first 


At post of duty; where 
Of gic 


and she was treading its thorns, sobbing a 
little now and then. 

But who is this that enters? A ghost, pale 
and wan. *‘Richard! Richard!” she cries, in 
her heart. And has he heard her in that 
other world, and crossed the border to comfort 
and forgive? Yet, surely, it is not a ghost’s 
voice that speaks? With a cry her hands un- 
clasp; she staggers to her feet, recoiling, her 
eycs wide and frightened. 

‘*Are you dead ¢” she whispers. 
you wer dead.” 

He inisunderstands her utterly. ‘‘ The wish 
was father to the thought,” he says, bitterly, 
noting the hands flung out to ward him back. 
‘I caine to you, Miss Alymer, thinking, per- 
haps—-my escape was so narrow—I thought, 
perhaps, as a friend—I was a fool!” he cries, 


*T thought 


gathering his trailing sentence together. *'I 
will trouble you no more.” 
He gives her one look, but she cannot 


speak; he turns, still she cannot speak; he 
moves to the door, still she is dumb; he opens 
it; then 

** Richard !” 

He turns, dazed; her arms are reached out 
to him; her eyes—good God, is he mad ? 

** You cannot forgive me,” she breaks forth. 
“Tdo not expect that, but I will be just. I 
wounded you cruelly; I humbled and insulted 
you. Oh! do not come towards me. You laid 
your heart at my feet. and I trod upon it; 
tread upon mine now. I lay it before you; 
surely, surely it is some atonement, when you 
I tell you I 


love you Richard, I love you! Ah! no, no 


” 
FO. 

Go ? He has her in his arms—his arm, rather; 
he is 


talking to her the language lovers use in their 


first Paradiss. She lifts her head after a 
moment. ‘*Is it true?” she whispers. ‘‘ Can 


you love me after it all?” 

‘Love you!” how clear and happy is his 
laugh. ‘‘Is not to-morrow Christmas Day ? 
Love you, my darling !”—then his eyes grow 
merry. ‘* See, I kiss you, once, twice—many, 
many times. Love you! does it not stand to 
reason ?” 


pirec US poor, 


Hear ye this lesson, heed it well! 


How poor the Christ that natal day : 


Take home this lesson, husbind it: 
The poor came first, the witless poor, 
The poor 
Were first to 


of purse, the poor of wit 
find Christ’s open door 


to enter, ay, the first 


That God se'ected where they lay 


the burs: 


ory like eternal day 


5 


Shone round about them that far Christm s m rn 


When Christ beneath the Syrian stars was born 
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THEIR TWO STORIES--A NIGHT IN THE ROCKIES. 


By Professor Clarence M. Boutelle. 


LMOST night. 
Day yet, waning and dying day, on the 
heights and along the slopes and ledges 
which faced the west. 

But night, night already, under the shadow 
of the precipices which frowned down on the 
first scene of our story—as they had frowned 
at sunrise and moonrise, at Summer's flowers 
and Winter's fierceness, at beast and at bird - 
ever since time began. 


But never at man! For man had never yet 


stood in sight of the walls of stone which shut | 


in this wildly picturesque nook in the very 
heart of the Rockies. 

Two score of rods was the length of this 
beautiful virgin valley, with its wealth of grass 
and flowers. Barely a dozen rods told its width. 
Here Nature’s brightness and color had been 
lavishly wasted—for centuries. Here a tiny 
brooklet had tambled down the mountain-side, 
loitered along the valley, and torn itself into 
angry foam among the chaos of ledges, among 
which it had fought its way ont and away— 
eve. since the world was new. 

So let the hundreds of feet of precipice 
frown and threaten. Man had nothing to do 
with this grand spot, builded by the master- 
hand of God for His own glory—had never 
had aught to do with it—should never—— 

But hold! 

A wan is coming, slowly, wearily, heavily 


| laden and alone, down the steep slope by the 
| stream’s side. 


Man, who leaves no spot undis- 
covered, has come at last. 

The man who was coming down into the 
valley was a type of the class of unfortunate 
seekers for gold--unfortunate no less in the 
fact that the gambling spirit, the mad greed 
for gain, the insane thirst for success, seizes 
upon them and will not let them go, than in 
the fact that their search has been unavailing, 
and their lives—fatlures / 

He was tall—thin—lean. He stooped greatly, 
and while his shoulders bore a heavy burden— 
blanket and rifle, and gold-hunter’s outfit, 
with some food, possibly-—-one could not but 


| feel certain that he would stoop still, when his 





burden should be laid aside. It bends a man, 
this sort of life does, washing out a pan of dirt 
here and there, again and again ; hopeful some- 
times, despairing more times, and curling one’s 
self down to sleep, late at night, with a ledge 
to shelter from wind and storm, and with a 
stone for a pillow, to dream of home so very 
far away, and of the golden bridge his life has 
never given him power to build between that 
home and himself. Doubtless the shoulders 
of this man will be bent and bowed—when he 
lies in his coffin. As broken and crooked as 
his life has been—so will he be in his grave. 
Slowly, toilsomely, discouragedly he came 
down towards the valley. Sometimes his foot 





slipped, and there was almost nothing else left | 


to write of him! Sometimes he must leap a 
wide chasm; sometimes he must let himself 
down by his hands over an almost perpendicu- 
lar rock; sometimes the barrier just before 
him seemed impossible to pass. But, one by 
one, he passed all obstacles; foot by foot he 
fought his way down into the valley. And as 
he went, his eyes glowed with an almost in- 
sane fire as he looked on the scene below him. 
Looked at the green verdure? No! At the 
bright flowers? No, not at them! At the 
graceful curves of the stream below? No. He 
watched the stream, to be sure, but not for its 


beauty—not for the grace of motion God had | 


given it. 
wearing away the rocks above for thousands 
of years; it had been laying down its burden 
of rock and dust along the valley for a longer 
time than humanity has a history. And so 
so—though he had found failure many a time 
before, might not this be the fortunate time 
which every searcher for fortune, every mad 
believer in luck, looks forward to as certain— 
the time which would be certain, perhaps, were 
man not mortal. 

Down he climbed. He did not murmur nor 
complain. He only looked forward. He gave 
no glance behind him. Could he ever return 
the way he came? He did not ask himself 
that question. He did not think of it. He 


The stream had been cutting and | 
| ran swiftly and eagerly. 


would not have considered it, if he had. He 
would not have turned his rapt attention from 
the scene below him long enough to care, if a 
sudden prudent fear had made him pause. He 
would wash his panful of dirt, half way down 
that valley, though he died for it! 

He reached the valley level at last. He 
stood knee-deep in the luxuriant grass he did 
not see. - He crushed beneath his hurrying fect 
the flowers he did not notice, and which filled 
the air of the valley with their rich fragrance, 
which made no impression upon him. 

He cast aside his rifle, his knife, ] is pis c's. 
He threw his blanket and his tools to « ne side. 
He caught his pan in a fever of excitement. 
Tired though +e was, he ran down the valley, 
He knelt down hy 
the side of the stream. 

And then he paused. 

He paused. How could he helpit? Hehad 
so hoped, so many, many times before. Was 
it not better to put of disappointment for a 
little time? Was it uot better to live in hope 
a little longer? But suppose—suppose 

Hope almost frenzied him. He secoped up 
a panful of sand with a cry like a wild animal. 
He washed with frantic haste. He tured the 
pan, when the work was <fone, towards the list 
light of the fading day, and then 

He danced, he shouted, he langhe:d, he cried, 





He bebaved like a very wadman, 
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He threw himself on his knees. 
grew soft and tender. Prayer, a stranger to 
him for more years than he cared to count, fell 
in faltermg accents across his lips—a prayer 
of gratitude—‘'Thank God! Thank God!” 

Rich? Richer than his wildest dreams” had 
ever pictured! ‘The sands of that strange 
valley held a score of fortunes. 

‘* Thank God! Thank God!” 

And the sinking sun shone for a moment 
down the rift between the ledgeswhere his 
path had been, and its rays rested like a bene- 
diction upon his head. And then, in a mo- 
ment, it was gone. 
And a deeper shadow fell upon him than ever 
gathering night had cast. 

He glanced over: his shoulder. 

‘* Merciful God! Merciful God !” 

This was his prayer now. But there was no 
hope in it. He forgot his wealth. He remem- 
bered only his checkered past. He faced, all 
at once, his eternal future. His lips trembled 
a little under his gray and matted beard. But 
his gaze did not falter. 
Death would be hard. No human being would 
be by him to know whether he was brave or 


not. No matter. He would know. And he 
would not shrink: from the inevitable. He 
would not let the pain make him ery out. He 


would only- 

And at the thought he set up such a shout of 
despair as wouid surely have brought help had 
any one heard it. Bu’, as the shout settled 
into silence, only to be answered by the horri- 


He was in shadow again. | , 
8: | help yourself to more. You have eaten scarcely 


| anything. 


He was no coward. | 


ble roar he so dreaded, he told himself how | 


hopeless his case was, with no likelihood of an- 
other man—unless a savage, more. merciless 
than a beast could possibly be—being within 
a half-hundred miles of this scene of an im- 
pending tragedy. 

The approach of the beast had been silent. 
He had entered the valley by the same path as 
that taken by the man, and there had been no 
sound to warn the seeker for gold. 
or accident? Only the Omnipotent, who had 
created this terror of the mountains, and who 
had implanted in him the instinct of destruc- 
tion, can know. Buta grizzly bear, the larg- 
est this wanderer had ever seen, was coming 
slowly down the valley towards him, and was 
already between him and his weapons. He 
had not so much as a knife with which to wage 
an unequal struggle with this dread antagonist. 


| panion abruptly paused ; 


Cunning | 


It would have to be a contest between the man | 


and the beast—with no advantage on the side 
of the man. 

The wealthy man—the man with gold enough 
lying ready at hand, within a stone’s toss of 
where he stood, to make a hundred lives in- 
dependent of any thought of the need of 
money 
dust was scattered among the grasses and 
flowers. Rich! rich enough to own a city! 
But poor! too poor to buy a half-hour of life! 
too poor to purchase the means of making a 
manly effort for existence! too poor to have 
hope J 

On the beast came, not rapidly; not so 
rapidly as to put torturing thought as fully 
aside as was better for a doomed man. On he 
came, there was no chance for flight. His 
shambling gait. though he were not to increase 
his speed, would be too much for the power 
of man. 

**Merciful God!” the miner shouted, as 
though his voice must needs reach beyond the 
mountain walls, or be as unheard by Him, to 
whom he cried, as it would be by man. And 
then —‘** Merciful God /” he said again, said in 
a whisper that could not have been heard half- 
way down the valley. 
which faith cannot do; some things that human 
trust cannot compass. One cry had been wild 
and desperate, but unbelieving prayer for life ; 
the other a prayer which had already put life 
behind itself, and looked beyond it all; beyond 
its needs, beyond its successes and failures, to 
the life which is to come. 

How green the grass was! And he had 
scarcely seen it before. How sweet the flowers, 
as some lazy breeze, lost from the heights 
above, swept the fragrance up and down the 
valley. How clear the tinkle of the waters, as 
they fell from ledge to ledge, not far away. 
Already the moonlight was smoothing 
frown of the ledges and slopes at the west into 
the smile which night--peaceful night—would 
wear. A glorious world; a beautiful world; 
the only world of which he was sure. It was a 
terrible thing to die out of it, and in such a way 
as this. And again his agonized cry for help 
rang out on the evening air, and was caught and 
beaten into a hundred fantastic echoes among 
the rocks and ridges, the clefts and precipices. 

And then 

The beast was upon him. 

Its eyes glared into his own. Its breath fell 
upon his face. He set his muscles and clinched 
his teeth to endure the coming agony. 

The sudden sharp crack of a rifle on the 
rocks above. A sullen roar from the pain- 
maddened beast. A gush of blood from the 
grizzly’s breast. And as the hills swung round 
and round before the gaze of the man, who 
had not been weak until.now, as he went down 
in the inky darkness, in which he vainly grasped 
and struggled for some support—down, with 
his white hair catching the golden sands in its 
silvery meshes—he vaguely wondered if Fate 
had sent him deliverance from such a death as 
had been his promised end of half a minute 
before, only to let him die like a frightened 
child now. 


Il. 


Tuer rescuer climbed down the path the 
gold-hunter had taken; the only way, indeed, 
into or out of the valley, which could be taken 
Ly anything other than a bird or a serpent. 
He came rapidly. He was not less gray and 
careworn, perhaps, than the other man, but he 
was stronger and more alert. He sprang over 


His eyes | 
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barriers, where the other had hesitated. 
footing was sure, in moonlight or in shadow. 
It was not long before he was at the side of the 
man whose life he had saved. 

7 2 


* * 


‘**T can never thank you enough,” began the 
gold-hunter, when they had gone up the hard 
road out of the valley, and were seated at last 
by the rude fireside of his rescuer, a couple of 
miles from the scene of the almost tragedy, 
and had supper before them. 

‘‘It was nothing,” was the answer; ‘less 
than nothing. Please do not mention it, and 


” 


‘*Tam not hungry. Iam too happy to eat. 
Life is so pleasant, and 

‘*Do you find it so? I do not. If we could 
have changed places for a minute to-night I 
could have prayed you were a much poorer 
shot than I am.” 

‘A minute ? 
then ?” 

** Certainly. 
coming down the valley. 

“A long time! I don’t wonder it seemed 
long to you. I should not marvel to hear you 
speak of it as an eternity. But it was scarcely 
more than five minutes from the time you 
turned and saw the animal at the entrance of 
the valley until you were safe, and the cruel 
beast dead at your side. Iran a quarter of a 
mile, not more than that, in order to get a good 
position for a shot, and you may be sure I did 
not move slowly.” 

*‘T should think not, and I owe my life to 
you.” 

‘*Please do not mention it. And yet—I | 
wonder whether it might not—might not——” 

‘* Well,” said the gold-hunter, as his com- 
‘‘what were you 


You only came at the last, 


Tho beast was a long time in 


” 


going to say?” 

‘‘Nothing: nothing, I assure you. I only 
allowed myself a inoment of weakness—a 
glimpse into memory—a thought of the time 
when I was other than Iam now. It is over. 
Iam quite myself again. My twenty years of 
life here stand as a barrier between my past 
and my present once more: I shall never let 
regret, or any other emotion, push them aside 
again; what was to be, was—what is, is.” 

‘**And what will be, wiil be.” added the 
gold-hunter, solemnly. 


At which his companion let his head drop 


| forward until his chin rested on his breast, 


threw away his pan, and the glittering | 


the | 


though he said nothing. 

‘*You have lived here twenty years?” said 
the gold-hunter, after a long silence. 

The other took his chair and went silently 
out of the cabin. 

‘*Come,” he said, and the two men sat down 
together, facing the east, where the moon rode 
high above the billowy ridges in the distance, 
which seemed ethereal and unreal enough to 
be the unsubstantial fabrics of cloudland, but 
which were in truth mountain peaks and 


| ranges, far, far away. 


They smoked for a long time in silence. 

‘* Yes,” said the host at length. 

‘‘I—I beg pardon,” said the gold-hunter. 
The householder of the wilderness laughed. 

‘*Have I waited so long with my answer 


| that you have forgotten your question? I have 


There are some things | 


lived here twenty years.” 

‘* Hunting gold?” The query was quick and 
earnest. 

The other laughed bitterly, ending with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Hunting peace,” he said. 

‘Ah! and the tone had disappointment in it, 
‘‘T am sorry. If it were only gold, my friend, 
you should have share alike with me. I had 
just found wealth—uncounted wealth—down 
in the valley, when the danger which you 
saved me from came.” 

The hermit reached out his hand and grasped 
that of the other man. There was a sudden 
mistiness in his eyes which made the moonlight 
full of color. 

‘*T—I thank you,” he said; ** but it is of no 
use. I shall stay here until I die.” 

‘*If—if—there was a wife and children 
began the gold-hunter. 

** Don’t—don’t——” pleaded his host. Then 
silence fell for a time again. 

‘* Forgive me,” said the rescuer to the res- 
cued after a little, ‘‘ 1 did not mean to be abrupt. 
You hurt me—and I could not bear it. The bar- 
rier of the years between ny young manhood’s 
heaven and the hell of this hermit life went 
down again for a moment, and I found hope in 
my heart. There are those, even this side of 
death, who must not forget themselves so far 
as to indulge in hope. Let us change the sub- 
ject; it is easy to see that you have hunted 
gold.” 

A fierce light flashed up into the eyes of the 
guest, as he remembered his years of vain toil. 
It died out in peace as he remembered what he 
had found that night. A sigh of satisfaction 
burst from his lips. 

“DPve found it. Yes, I've hunted gold for 
twenty years; gold and a man.” 

‘*You’ve hunted a man ?”’ 

$ Zea;™ 

The host arose. He laid his hand impress- 
ively on the shoulder of his guest. 

‘God grant you may never find him. 


You 


| had better have died to-night in the valley than 





to find him. You will be spared remorse and 
the bitter pangs of unavailing repentance if 
you do not find him. I know—I know—for 
Benoa a —— 

‘*Tell me your story,” said the other, lean- 
ing forward towards him, in the vague light the 
moon gave; ‘‘tell me your story.” 

‘*T will. You do not know my name. You 
do not know my home. You could not bring 
the authorities here, beeause you would not | 
know to whom to send. Iam safe. I will tell 
you my story, and——” 

** And I owe you my life. 


ILLUSTRATED 


His | that, 


| walk over to her love: 


NEWSPAPER, 


nor must you. You are safe. Why do 
you hope I will not find the man for whom I 
search ?” 

‘* Because I have no man tosearch for. A 
man crossed my path in life, and I—J/ killed 
him.” 

‘You killed a man ?” 

“*T did. 


and 

‘*But you saved life to-night.” 

‘*Tt matters not. That was not more than 
duty. Not all the waters of the sea can wash 
out my guilt. Tears and years are alike un- 
availing. But let me tell my story. It is al- 
nv-t twenty-one years since I married. I knew 
little of my wife, except that I loved her pas- 
sionately from the first moment I knew her. 
Our wooing was a short one. 
ful, and apparently thoughtless of the future. 
I, though much older, had never cared for any 
other woman, and my heart went out so fully 
in love to her that I can never think of an- 
other. I wake from sleep almost every night, 
her sweet face just fading away with the dream 
from which my brain disconnects 
hear her voice in the winds which rustle 
among the trees and grasses in the Summer 
time, and again in the icy blasts and rushing 
avalanches of the long Winter of loneliness. I 
did not know much of her family. I gathered 
from what she told me that they would object 
to her marrying while so young, and that pos- 
sibly they might look for more wealth than I 
possessed. No matter what they thought or 
wished. We were married. We did not wed 


| each other privately; the ceremony was as 


public as any event in the little village where I 
met her during my Summer vacation had ever 
been. I took her to my home near the sea, 
and we lived there in perfect happiness for 
@ne month—just one month. Then the ser- 
pent came into our Eden, as serpents have 
been coming into all earthly Edens since the 
world was. We had sent word to her family 
of our marriage, of course, but they had sent 
us no message in return. It appeared as 
though they were angered at her action in 
marrying without consulting them. They did 
not come to rs, not one of them; they sent no 
message of love—of friendship, even—nor of 
regret or sorrow; they sat in silence, outside 


| the circle into which her life had fallen, and 


they were as utterly gone out from that life cs 
they would have been had the sods and grasses 
been over their hearts. We heard nothing 
from them—nothing. But rumors of another 
kind began to “reach and annoy me. 
mentioned the story to my wife. I had no be- 
lief in it; but I thought it unwise to trouble 


her. I was wise—wise beyond my wildest 
guessing. For my wife was untrue—guilty- 
lost. The rumors were vague—indefinite—- 


stories of a young man from whom her parents 
had separated her by banishing her from home. 
3ut the end of it all, and the end of my dream 
of happiness—this was real enough and horrible 
enough. I came home one night, somewhat un- 
expectedly, and I found them together. They 
were walking shamelessly and openly along 
the lawn. His arm was about her waist. He 
stooped and kissed her twice—once when he 
was almost within my reach, as I stood in the 
shadow of the tree where I had hidden to 
watch them. He was as old as I at least, per- 
haps older; so the stories had been wrong 
when they called him a young man.’ But he 
was handsome--remarkably so—and my jeal- 
ous heart was maddened more than it would 
have been had he been younger. I—I loved 
my wife so well—so fully—that I would have 
forgiven her past, her falsity, everything, if I 
might only some time fully win the love I so 
longed for. Her heart once mine—mine in 
very truth—and her past should be forgiven 

and forgotten ! 
rival, a man inexperienced in the arts of the 
world, a man with less maturity of judgment, 
one with less might of will-power, I might 
have hoped for success. But, looking in this 
man’s face, I knew there was no hope; the 
love he had won would be his—as long as he 
lived : her heart would beat responsive to bis 

as long as bis beat at all: her eyes would lock 
tenderness into his—until his looked into hers 
no longer. So there was only one path to 
there was only one way 
to win her. She must forget this other lover 

a man who carried the sign of indomitable de- 
termination and unending steadfastness written 
in every line of his fine face; she must learn 


to love me in his absence—and he a man to 
whom mountains and seas—flood— fire—hell 
itself—would be no barriers. There was only 


one way—one path. I took it. J killed him. 
I waited until they parted at my door. I 


| waited until he came back across the moonlit 


lawn, smoking his cigar. He passed the tree 
where I stood in hiding. I noiselessly fol- 
lowed him—followed him, that I might have a 
better place for the doing of that awful deed 


| which should be the first step towards the win- 


ning of what I regarded as the chief good in 


| this life—and better than any good in the life 
| to come. 


For the desperate chance of winning 
a woman’s love—a woman wicked and un- 
worthy—a woman whose beauty would fade 
away in a few short years—lI deliberately gave 
my soul. Can repentance avail? Twenty years 
have not given me peace; will the grave? It 
is the only hope left. He turned as he reached 
the end of the path; he faced me; he read the 
terrible purpose of my heart in my face. But 


the sudden surprise of my unexpected presence | 


seemed to have robbed him of power; neither 


said a word; he scarcely resisted at all. 


! very truth. 


And so I live here, alone, despair- | Sodiadl if in this wild 
ingly, unforgiven by man as well as by God, | yuried myself in this wilderness. 
” | a martyrdom of twenty years. 


She was youth- | 


itself; I | 


I never | 


| things. 


With a younger man for a} 
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I turned towards the house. And 
there, not a rod from where I stood, her face 
white as death, her eyes fixed and staring, her 
white lips vainly trving to utter words which 
would not come, stood my wife. I had planned 
a secret vengeance— and she had seen it ail. 
I’ fled. I left her behind, faint or dead, I 
know not which—nor shall I ever know. I 
I have lived 
Aw now—now 
you can see why I say I pray God you may 
never find the man you have hunted for so 
long.” 

‘“*Your story has deeply interested and 
moved me,” said the gold-hunter; ‘‘ much 
more than I can tell. Shall I tell you mine? 
Shall I tcll you why I have searched and 
hunted as I have ?” 

‘** Yes, do.” 

‘* Let me begin by saying that the powers oi 
the human mind are limited; the most care- 
tully told story—told with a resolve to do ex- 
act justice, and to adhere fully to the truth— 


may be at fault in some particulars. You 
grant that?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Very well. I will tell you my story. My 


name is Ashe—you may have heard it, per 
haps—Vincent Ashe. My parents died when 
I was a young man, leaving the care of a little 
sister, a girl scarcely more than a baby. to 
me. I need not pause to tell how much I 
loved her, how hard I worked for her, how I 
saved and economized that I might keep the 
old home for her. Take all that for granted. 
For all that was true.” 

“*T grant it.” 

‘* Mary Ashe grew up to girlhood, almost to 
young womanhood, as sweet-—as beautiful— 
as pure—as any girl ever was. And then thc 
first shadow fell upon us. My father had had 
a friend, a grandly noble man, who had an 
immense fortune, and who enjoyed nothing so 
much as doing good with it. My father had 
had financial reverses in tke last years of his 
life, and his friend }1d genereusty offered to 
give him the money necessary to undo his dif- 
ficulties and set himself right before the world. 
My father accepted the money. but he refused 
to take it as a gift. He would not lower his 
pride enongh to let even his dear friend give 
hin: peace and honor. He insisted on securing 
the debt, and gave a mortgage on his home for 
the amount borrowed. Well, he had died, as 
I have already said, when Mary was little more 
than a baby. And his generous friend had 
gone away from carth—to his reward— not 
many months later. My father’s friend had 
left a son, a wild and wayward lad in his 
youth, and worse than that as he grew older, 
without the restraining care and power of a 
father’s love. It was a terrible shock to me 
when I learned that his visits to our honse 
meant that he cared for Mary. I had not real- 
ized until then that she was coming to the 
years when lovers and love and marriage would 
be the things to be expected; girl as she was, 
she seemed to me younger and more girlish 
than her years would indicate. This young 
man, the son of my father’s friend, had been 
in the habit of visiting us often. I had hoped 
that my example would do him good, that the 
advice I sometimes gave would help him, and 
that throngh me he would find a way to better 
I had tolerated him for his father’s 
sake, and for the sake of my own father, and 
had not dreamt of the trouble which might 
come in Mary’s way because of my thought 
lessness. I had never told her of his trne 
character, for I did not guess the need of doing 
so, and I felt that it would pain her. But I 
knew him better: handsome, brilliant, witty 
all that was likely to catch the faney of a 
young and innocent girl—and more especially 
if she was unwarned. I, nevertheless, had no 
reasons for doubting, and too many for believ- 
ing, what I soon after found was the truth— 
the facts that he was a gambler, a drunkard, 
and a libertine.” 

He paused in his story. 

‘*Go—go on,” hoarsely pleaded the other. 

**T will. The blow fell unexpectedly. I 
came home one night to find that this man 
who had never breathed a word of his inten- 
tions to me—who had never given me a word 
or look to hint at his passion—had asked my 
sister to be his wife. And she ” 

‘* Yes—yes—go on,” panted his listener. 

‘** And she had refused him.” 

** Refused him 7” 

‘* Yes. He came to me, then, to urge his 
suit. He knew what I knew of him. He knew 
how much I loved my Do you know 
what most men would have done? Do you 
know how long a man would willingly have 
served for the love he craved? Do you know 
the lever most men would have made of the 
avowals she had made that she was already his 
friend and that she had no love for any one 


sister.. 


yet? Do you? 
‘*J—J—I think so.” 
‘IT am sure of it. Most men would have 


promised to let liquor alone; most men would 
have put gaming behind them for ever; most 
men would have taken time and patience to 
prove genuine worth—redemption of character 
—the burning-out of the old wickedness and 
the growing-up of power and promise on its 
ashes. Most men would have been ready to 
swear to do these things, and all but very few 
would have done—or, at least, honestly have 
tried to do—them. Very, very few would have 
thought of doing less than making it possible 
for a woman to be satisfied with a present- 


| sure of a future—though she must needs for- 


In a} 


minute—a short minute—silently, swiftly, se- | 


cretly—it was all over. I was freed from him. 
I had killed the man who stood between me 
and my happiness. And now—now for home 
— so 1 said to myself; now for the first act in 


get the past which had been his. But this 
man did nothing of the sort. He proved him- 
self the basest of scoundrels. He came to ine 
and boasted of his lack of churacter. He as- 
sured me that he didn’t intend to change his 
mode of life. He told me that he loved the 


I shall not forget ' the long task which should give me a wife in ' pleasures of vice too well to give them up. 
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But, he loved my sister, so he said, polluting 
the sacred name of love whenever it fell from 
his evil lips. and consequently she must be his. 
He boasted of his power over me. He shook 
in my face the mortgage which his father had 
received from mine, and told me in the plain- 
est and most direct manner that, if my sister 
did not become his wife, he would turn us out 
of doors. Nay, more; I had been obliged to 
borrow money in order to meet the interest on 
this mortgage, that and other necessary ex- 
penses growing out of obligations left behind 
him by my father, and this villain had bought 
hundreds of dollars of my notes; and he told 
me that unless they were paid when due, or he 
my brother-in-law at that time, he would have 
me imprisoned, as he could have done at 


that time in the State where we lived. ‘You 
may take your choice,’ he said with a sneer: 
‘your sister may marry me, or you may 
worry your life out in prison while she 
starves.’ ” 

‘** And—and what did you do?” 

‘*T kicked the fellow out of doors. ‘ Never 


cross the threshold of this house until you 
have legal possession of it,’ I said, ‘and never 
speak to my sister again. Iwill meet your 
demands when they are due—if I can. If I 
cannot, then do your worst. I had far rather 
spend my whole life in imprisonment than ac- 
cept any favor from your hands. And I had 
rather help lay my sister in her grave than see 
her your wife. Much as I love her, much as my 
heart ‘bleeds for her, I had rather know she 
was dying of cold and hunger than living in 
luxury with you. Go! Never see her again!’ 
You asked me what I did. That was it. That 
was what I did for Mary Ashe.” 

‘And then?” 

**And then he outwitted me. He evaded my 
watchfulness. He found a way in which to dis- 
obey my command. He saw Mary. He told 
her what he had told me. He pictured my 
hopeless imprisonment, my years of suffering, 
the way in which I would slowly but surely go 
mad and die. For herself she cared nothing. 
She would rather have died than go to the arms 
of the man who had taught her to despise him. 
But for me—for me she would do anything 
everything. And so—I came home one night, 
and my darling met me at the door, and sobbed 
out in my arms the terrible confession that she 
had promised this rascal that she would be his 
wife. That was the manner of woman my 
sister was. That was what Mary Ashe did for 
me.” 

‘*She—she married him—did she ?” 

‘*No, I prevented that. I got his promise to 
a delay until the time when his demands would 
be due. I got her to promise to go away and 
to have no communication with this wretch 
until that time. She gladly promised that. 
My utmost efforts never shook her further 
determination at ail. 
mind to endure martyrdom for my sake, and 
she would have done it. [ sent her away; she 
went secretly. She promised to have no cor- 
respondence with her promised husband. To 
the end that intercepted letters, bribery of ser- 
vants, or any other sort of accident or treachery, 
should not give the man a clew to her where- 
abouts, we did not even write to each other. 


She had made up her | 


But I knew that when the time came she would | 


return and throw away her future by marrying 
this man, if- —’ 

eee 

‘*Tf I was living and in need of such a 
sacrifice. And—and so——” 

** Well, go on; and so- 

‘* And so I should have taken my own life to 
have saved her from the horror of such a dis- 
grace.” 

** You would have done that?” 


**T would.” ° 
‘* You did, indeed, love her ?” 
‘* Indeed I did. But let me continue. Time 


went rapidly. It was within a week of the’ time 
when my sister’s sacrifice was demanded. So 
far from having secured any more money with 
which to meet the demands so soon coming due, 
I had lost in a desperate speculation I had 
undertaken, and was more hopelessly involved 
than ever. I was sitting moocdily in my room, 
pondering the question as to whether I had 
better go quietly out of the world that night, 
or wait for another day. I had my affairs in 
order. I had written such a letter to the man who 
was sending me unsummoned into eternity 
sending me as surely as though his hand had 
been lifted against me in the crime of Cain—as 
few men have ever been called upon to face and 
read. I had written an affectionate farewell to 
my sister, inclosing the little money of which 
I was possessed. I had written out the direc- 
tions for the last honors which would be done 
me on earth. I was waiting for the end. I was 
ready—merciful God! Iwas not ready! But 
I was as nearly ready as I ever would be. 
Should the end be to-night or to-morrow ?” 

‘‘And what saved you ?” 

‘Two telegraphic messages. Shall I read 
them? I have kept them all these years. I 
will not read the name of the man mentioned 
in the first one, nor the dates, nor the places in 
either. Butlisten. Thisis the first: ‘ Mr. 
was shot to-night in a drunken fight over a 
gambling-table, in one of the most disreputable 
dens in this city. He has the full use of his 
faculties, and says he must see you. He is 
dying, and if you grant his request you must 
come at once.’ That was a call to go to the 
bedside of the man who had done so much to 
ruin my life.” 

‘* And the other?” 

‘* The other was from my sister. ‘I was mar- 
ried to-day to a very nice, elderly gentleman of 
considerable wealth. Mary Ashe Wayne.’” 

‘*So she had sacrificed herself for you, after 
all?” asked the host, bitterly, letting his head 
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fall forward upon his palms while his elbows | 


rested upon his knees. ‘‘She had sacrificed 
herself for you—and needlessly ?” 


FRANK 


‘*T thought so. Well, I gave her no answer, 
I could not bear to write or to telegraph; I 
must wait until I could see her before I could 
say all that was in my heart to say. Besides, 
there was the doubt as to the result of the 
wounds received by the-man who had been our 
evil genius. I must wait until I knew whether 
he lived or died—I must wait until I knew 
why he wished to see me. fF hurried away to 
the great city where he had met with this (to 
him) great misfortune. I found him just alive. 
Bad as his wounds were—I say wounds, for he 
had been shot three times, and any one of the 
shots would have been very dangerous to any 
man—my necessary delay and the uncertainty 
and doubt he had had, had been worse. If I 
had been an hour later I should have been too 
late to see him alive. And he could scarcely 
speak when I came. He reached up his hand, 
full of papers. ‘Take them,’ he said, huskily ; 
‘look them over to see that they are all there, 
then burn them. They are my free gift, lying 
here in view of the coming of death.’ I looked 
them over. Notes, bonds, everything he had as 
evidence of the indebtedness of myself or my 
father, they were all there. And I did as he 


better—enough better so that these who had 
the care of him expressed the hope that he 
would recover. ‘If I live,’ he said feebly, ‘I 
swear to youl will be a different man.’” 

‘*‘And he lived ?” 

‘*He did not die then. The next day he 
was .still better; the day after that he was 
worse ; and so on, up and down, until the days 
had grown into weeks. One evening he seemed 
stronger than he had been at all since my 
arrival; he had less pain; there was more of 
color in his face; there was more of hope in 
his heart. * Never a card will I touch again,’ 
he whispered ; ‘never a drop of liquor shall 
pass my lips. I will give my life, long though 
it may be, to the task of being worthy of 
Mary. Will you help me? Will you let me 
have her—if—if I can win her, after all—and 

and—can deserve her? I made him no 
answer. I pitied him, though, and forgave 
him. And he, looking into my face and read- 
ing the emotion written there, knowing nothing 
of the message I had received from Mary, was 
not wholly without content and hope. ‘Take 
my hand,’ he said, a little later. I took it. 
‘Hold it tighter,’ was his request after a half- 
hour had passed. I obeyed him. He lay still 
for some minutes. Then he started up in bed. 
His hand closed on mine with a spasmodic 
grasp. ‘Hold me tighter—tighter—tighter,’ 
he cried; ‘do not let me go. God—forgive 
me! Tell—Mary ’ That was all. He was 
dead !” 

‘* Dead ?” cried the hermit, springing to his 
feet with a wild cry; ‘‘pEap? I do not under- 
stand. Who, then——?” 

‘*No,” interrupted Vincent Ashe ; ‘‘I think 
you do not understand. Wait a little, and you 
will. I remained long enough to see the dead 
decently buried, then I hurried to the home to 
which her wealthy husband had taken my sis- 
ter. It was late one pleasant afternoon when I 
arrived. Her husband was not athome. Iwas 
glad of that. I wanted to talk with her alone 
and uninterruptedly. That was natural, was it 
not ?” 

‘*It was.” 

‘I expected to find her miserable ; I foand 
her perfectly happy. I had supposed she had 
sacrificed herself for me; I found she had mar- 
ried for love. ‘I love my husband with all my 
heart and soul,’ she said, and she spoke the 
simple truth. She showed me his picture, a 
strong and honest and manly face—a face to 
love; he was not young, to be sure, but none 
but a young girl would have thought of calling 
him ‘elderly.’ I walked with Mary on the lawn 
in the evening. We waited until late for the 
coming of her husband. He did not come. 
At last, I left her at the door, and walked slowly 
away down the lawn again. The night was 
perfect; the moon was full; there was just a 
light breeze, laden with the pleasant saltness of 
the sea. I walked down to the very end of the 
walk. Behind me lay Mary’s happy home. 
Behind me lay our shadowed and unhappy 
past. Before me——” 

He paused. But the man at his side neither 
answered nor looked up. 

‘* Before me was the pleasant coming meet- 
ing with my new kinsman, Mary’s husband ; 
before me was long life and happiness. This I 
said to myself. Was it strange I said it?” 

There was no answer. 

‘* T was at the very end of the walk. Before 
me was a precipice, scarcely less than two hun- 
dred feet high, at the foot of which the waves 
thundered and boiled among the rocks. Before 
me was the fence, frail and low, which kept the 
Waynes and their friends from the horror of 
the danger of a fall. Behind me——” 

He paused. But the man at his side might 
have been cut out of marble, so silently and at- 
tentively did he stand. The breeze of coming 
morning tossed his white hair; other than that 
one could see no motion about him. 

‘* Behind me stood hatred and murder— 
murder and death. Iturned. I stood face to 
face with my sister’s husband. He was as 
strong-looking, as noble-lookiny as the picture 
had led me to believe. But there was an in- 
sane fury in his eyes before which I shrank. 
He sprang upon me. He caught me in hjs iron 
grasp. He raised me as though I had been a 
child. He threw me from him, straight over— 
two hundred feet down—into the sea. Don’t 
ask me how I escaped. Were ten thousand 
more to go over as I did, not one would be 
likely to live to tell the tale. Perhaps the age 
of miracles is not past. Perhaps God's justice 
never falters in sight of that which we humanly 
call the inevitable. I do not know. I only 
know that the very fury of my assailant saved 
me ; he threw me clear of the rugged rocks of the 
precipice; I missed the jagged ledges below ; I 


| hate and abhor me. 
| shot, and 


| Such 
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struck the water in such a way that the life was 
not knocked out of me; the water revived me ; 
and I managed to get ashore. I found my sis- 
ter lying in a faint close to the brink of the 
precipice. I restored her to sense and life and 
memory, We traced her husband as far as the 
Mississippi River. ‘ Wind him,’ she said. ‘J 
will if he and I tive long enough, 1 answered 
her. And so I have hunted—hunted gold, and 
aman. Ihave been in every mining camp in 
the Rocky Mountains, I think, in search of the 
man. I have braved the many dangers of the 
wilderness in search of the gold. Ihave known 
that his youth is gone, that he has aged and 
changed as the years have gone by. But pa- 
tience wins at last; I have found the gold for 
which I have searched: and “i 

‘*And you have found the man?” 

‘* Yes, Edward Wayne, I have found the 
man.” 


III. 
Wayne drew his revolver from his belt. 


‘*T am sorry for you that your search has | 


been successful,” he said, solemnly, as he offered 


: | the weapon to his guest; ‘‘ but I thank God for 
bade me; I burned them. The next day he was | : S 


I am more than glad to change places 
with you. You have blotted out the twenty 
years of remorse. I cannot live happily with- 
out Mary, but I shall have peace in my grave. 
Please be kind enough to make no mistakes ; 
my heart is here—my heart that never has 
faltered in its passion for Mary, and which 
eannot bear to beat longer now that I know 
that she is pure and noble, but that she must 
Please kill me at the first 


myself. 


” 


Ashe caught the pistol from Wayne’s hand, 
and hurled it into the bushes near them. 

‘*You do not understand yet!” he cried ; 
‘you do not understand yet! You saved my 
life last night, but it did not need that to secure 
you safety and forgiveness. And as for your 
wife, she has had only one plea and one prayer, 
one passion which has burned and thrilled in 
all her letters to me. ‘Find him,’ she wrote 
me, less than a month ago; * find him and bring 
him home. ‘Tell him the son he has never seen 
has grown to manhood, and needs his advice 
and love. Tell him the affection of his wife has 
never been shaken. Find him and bring him 
home.’ And so, while I stay to gather gold for 
us all, you must go home. You cnust go to- 
morrow, or— no—the night is done—you must 
ge to-day ida 

The hands of the two men met in a warm 
clasp. And the first rays of the rising sun 
stretched over the mighty ridges to the east of 
them and lay above them like a blessing and a 
promise. 


A DAINTY BEDROOM. 


. 7 OUNG ladies are very fond of pretty bed- 
rooms, and find great delight in fitting 
them up; making them cozy and pic- 

turesque little dens, in which they may receive 
their girl friends, and chat and chew caramels 
ad libitum. There is no place in the world 
where a girl and her best friend can take such 
solid comfort, and so relish a confidential ac- 
count of a love affair, asin this one particu- 
lar room, when it is filled with warmth end 
comfort, and when the door is locked. 

Many girls show considerable tact and in- 
genuity in decorating their rooms, and acquire 
remarkable results with very limited means. 
a one will turn every little trifle 
account in some way, and the work becomes 
so fascinating that it is pushed with energy, 
and the room grows and grows, till even the 
owner is surprised at the results obtained. 

It is doubtful if the millionaire belle takes as 
much pleasure in her satin-draped chamber, 
which the upholsterer has created, as the girl 


to 


who designs her own room, even if she has | 


to govern her plans by strictest economy. 


A room which has everything to match ; every- | 


thing elegant and costly and exactly in keep- 
ing with its surroundings, with a made-to-order 
sort of look about it, may be very beautiful to 
look upon as a picture, but it needs a little 
irregularity and confusion to give it a living 
charm that can be felt. Something a little 


| shabby or out of place would be a relief. 


A description of a very pretty room “of a 
young lady friend of the writer may give 
hints and suggestions to some others who take 
a pride in their rooms, and endeavor to make 
them attractive. In the first place, she is not 
one of the wealthy, and what she has accom- 
plished lies within the means of many of her 
sisters. It is her pride that she went without 
a new dress on a certain important occasion, 
and wore her best bonnet two Winters to be 
able to buy her brass bedstead. From her 
father she receives an annual income, payable 
in monthly installments ; and if she spends all 
her allowance the first week she must manage 
to do without the other three, but she may 
spend it as she sees fit. Naturally fond of 
dress and gayety, it is quite remarkable she 
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me, I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ What a lovely 
den!” It was such cozy, cheerful, un- 
common-looking room; showing perfect taste, 
a decided love of comfort, an excellent eye for 
effect, and a pronounced antipathy to all rules 
and regulations. In 
sion of admiration my friend said, in a pleased 
way: ‘‘So you like my room? I it! 
And I will tell you how it has grown into 
existence. In the first place, father had it 
painted, and papered, and all that sort of thing, 
according to my directions; then, with a small 
gift of money, he stopped. I had a little suite 
of furniture, but it was so prosy and ordinary, 
I discarded it, and as I could not afford a new 
suite, such as I wanted, I determined to have a 
brass bedstead and fill in with odd pieces, and 
my open fire and new bedstead were the 
nucleus from which I began. Every dollar I 
could save I devoted to my purpose, and often 
I had to save up a long time to get enough 
money to buy some cherished article; and 
many a morning I have lain lazily in bed and 
studied my room and devised changes, and 
pictured all the things I would like to have. 

** That little dressing-table I made from an 
old wash-stand, with three strips of wood 
nailed to the back for the foundation of the 
canopy. I dressed it in* cretonne myself, 
and I hunted through all the upholstery de- 
partments in the city for ideas. It cost me, 
finished, just six dollars and a half. I keep all 
my shoes and slippers in the little cupboard 
underneath; my stockings in the drawer, and 
my toilet articles on top; and I shouldn't 
know how to get along without it. 

‘*That old-fashioned mahogany bureau I 
bought in a second-hand store one day when I 
was out on one of my search expeditions; I 
paid only four dollars for it, but it cost me 
thirty to have it put in its present condition. 
It had originally white glass knobs for handles 
to the drawers and no mirror. Well, I had it 
polished, trimmed with new added 
that handsome square beveled-plate swinging 
mirror, and you would never have recognized 
the shabby old thing the dealer first asked ten 
dollars for and finally consented to sell for 
four. Many of my little knickknacks are 
favors from germans, and prizes won at pro- 
gressive euchre parties, and odd triffes given 
me by friends. This wooden ‘ rocker’ I bou; ht 
at a farmhouse one Summer. I made a plain 
vlush seat for it, because I do not care for a 
general and promiscuous use of embroidery, 
and I think the yellow bow tied on the back 
gives the necessary color with better effect. 


i 
L 


response to my expres- 


love 


brass, 


‘*'That spinning-wheel is a genuine antique, 
and stood for years in the house in which my 
grandmother was born. The easy-chair was a 
worn-out parlor piece. I stripped off the 
ragged covering, had the springs mended and 
the legs shortened to make it appear small; 
then I bought some Turkish covering and 
some fringe and brass nails, and after several 
days of determined effort succeeded in evolving 
quite a respectable sort of chair. 

‘* You observe that there is no predominat- 
ing color in my room, and no set rule as to the 
kind of wood and material in use. As I ex- 
pected to be an indefinite time in completing 
my work, I avoided fashion’s dictates and relied 
on my taste and opportunities. I chose a 
coloring that would wear well and blend with 
anything ; and only used high colors in dashes 
here and there, to give warmth and tone to the 
whole; but as they soon fade, I used thein 
sparingly, and with as little expense as pos- 
sible. 

** Father gave me the brass fender and fire 
set at Christmas ; I chose it in preference to a 
bangle bracelet. My bed is not elaborately 
dressed in silk and lace—I prefer plain white ; 
and as it is small, I think a dainty and simple 
dressing more appropriate to the surround- 
Ings. 

‘*That couch is a dollar-and-a-half cot, 
dressed up in cushions of material with fringe 
and brass nails, like my chair. It is on casters, 
and I draw it up to the fire or light as my fancy 
wills. It is really the biggest fraud in the 
room, but just try it and see how comfort- 
able it is. . 

‘* My greatest difficulty has been to dress the 
pictures, even to satisfy my modest de- 


| sire, are so costly ; and my collection has grown 
| slowly and is still rather meagre, but I try to 


| became so fascinated with the fitting-up of her | 
and I keep them drawn aside so that they 


room that she spends a large slice of her allow- 
ance on her pet project, and it is safe to say 
the girl will make for somebody a capable wife 
and a charming home. Many a man would 
change his mind if, before he popped the fatal 
question, he could get a peep at his lady-love’s 
clothes-closet and her upper bureau-drawer, 
when they were not prepared for company. 
There is no clearer clew to a girl’s character 
and habits than that furnished by her room 
and her bureau-drawers. ; 

It was a dull, dismal sort of day when my 
friend first ushered me into her sanctum, and 
as I sank down into a soft little easy-chair, 
placed before the open fire, and looked about 


make the most of what I have. That table 
which you cannot see because the cloth covers 
it entirely, reaching to the floor, is nothing but 
a small pine kitchen-table, cut down a little to 
make it low, and I painted it myself with some 
prepared paint. The cloth is Turkish velours 
with a gold thread running through it. It 
cost me more than to have made one of felt or 
some Other material, but it wears well, and 
the colors are rich and harmonize well with 
other things. Then it does not show spots or 
stains, and as I keep writing materials, flowers, 
fruits and bonbons, and all sorts of things, on 
my table, it is quite necessary to have a durable 
cloth. 

**My Turkish ottoman is a soap-box covered 
with a hair cushion and upholstered in dark 
red velveteen ; its imposing effect is due to the 
large tasselson the corners. My inside window 
curtains are of cretonne, hung on brass poles, 


drape the window-frames without excluding tae 
sunlight. Next to the window I have dotted 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with a ruffle of the 
same. At night I close the inside curtains, 
light my lamp and draw my couch before the 
crackling fire, and then I am happy.” 

As she concluded, she took a box of choco. 
lates from the table and tossed it into my lap. 
And we sat and nibbled sweets and exchanged 
confidences, for which I am sure the coaxing 
influences of that delightful room were re- 
sponsible. 

On my mind was impressed a,picture of the 
place as a whole, in which no one thing seemed 
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predomitiant. The dainty bed placed, not 
against the wall, accbrding to the prevailing 
custom, but across the corner, Knocked the 


| 
| 


whole room endwise, so to speak, and gave an | 


air of irregularity at once striking and pleas- 
ing. 

The commodious bureau. with its crimson- 
wrought scarf thrown across it, and its candle- 
brackets, stood between the windows, and over 
it was spread an open Japanese parasol on 
which were queer-looking birds. 

Before the fire was a large rug, and in 
front of the bed a little white fur mat on which 
to step when rising from anap. A pretty fire- 
screen stood beside the fireplace, and near 
the fire the table. Over the dressing-stand 
were two tennis-rackets crossed. and various 
games and sports were suggested by little sou- 
venirs here and there. On the walls hung 


photographs of well-known pictures, prettily | 


framed, which looked down on one like the 
faces of old friends, with here and there ua little 
vem in oil or water colors. 
cabinet eccupied one niche, the mantle held 
some well-selected bric-d-brac, and a small set 
of bookshelves contained books and magazines 
partially hidden by a curtain suspended from 
& brass rod. Both doors, one leading to the 
hall and one to a spacious closet, were draped 
with portiéres of Turkish velours. The closet 
was tised as a dressing-room, and contained the 
washstand and necessary paraphernalia. 

It was a perfect bower of beauty and com- 
fort, in which one could lead a canary-bird sort 
of life, and shut out all gloom and trouble by 
Simply drawing the ctrtains. 


CORRECT LIFE INSURANCE. 


Co-oPERATIVE insurance has evidently, in the 


words of its friends, ‘‘come to stay.” The} 
first five-year period of the Tontine class of 
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nary of infinite importance”; she has learned 
to control her speech, to be always calm and 
well-bred ; she has been ‘‘ toned down” from 
her youth; she has then been carefully taught 
to respect the duties of her high position. She 
has this advatitage to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages whick we republicans think may 
come with an over-pride of birth, she has 
learned the motto, Noblesse oblige. Many of 
our American excesses of manner would be 
sensibly diminished if we could have learned 
that lesson in youth. The English fireside of 
a noble, opulent, well- conducted home isa 
beacon-light for ever to the soldier in the 
Crimea; to the colonist in Australia; to the 
grave official in India ; to the strong mission- 
ary in the South Seas; to the English boy 
wherever he may be. It sustains and ennobles 
the Englishwoman at home and abroad. 

We will 
fashionable girlhood, her presentation at Court, 


| her intimacy with the Queen’s daughters, her 


A curious little | 


| at her best. 
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1881 of the Mutual Reserve Life Fund Associ- | 


ation expires on the 31st inst., and the accu- 
mulations of that fund now amount to almost 
one million dollars. 


During the last six years, | 


the Association has collected four times this 


amount, and paid to the families and benefi- 
ciaries of deceased members nearly $2,600,000. 


The remarkable difference in favor of the co-, 


operative system becomes more than ever ap- 
parent upon a comparison of the actual figures 
for six years. At 25, six years’ insurance in the 
Mutual Reserve the Mortuary Cost has been per 
thotisand dollars, $32.50, against $119.50 in the 
old ‘level-nremium companies, or, at 50, $65. 
against $283.06. ‘* Figures do not lie:” on 
the othér hand they demonstrate the correct- 
ness of co-operative life insurance when pro- 

erly administered and vigorously pushed. 

he Association now numbers nearly fifty-two 
thousend members. 


The Englishwoman at Home. 


TE who see the Englishwoman on the 

/ Continent solely, or traveling in Ame- 
rica (x country which some of them are 

apt tu despise), are very 
eccentric, remembering as we do, the poke 
bonnets on the Grand Canal, the mountaineer- 
ing boots, the heavy stride, the masculine 
mackintosh, or the hat, which is impervious to 
rain, and also indifferent as to ‘* knocks” in 
its brim. It seems often, to the trig American, 
who is nothing if not dressed by Redfern or 
Worth, that her English sister is strangely in- 


apt to consider her an | 


different to appearances, and, indeed, all the | 


oddities of the female John Bull, as she is 


called, irreverently, by the author of ** John | 


Bull and his Island,” from the Queen down, 
seem to be reserved for the Continent. No 
one can appreciate, in the first place, who has 
had the fine sky of America, our fear of rain, 
etc., the English indifference to weather that 
takes us a season or two under the skies of 
London, Scctland and Ireland, to appreciate. 
It will be a long time, too, before the American 
will be willin s to put her pretty and too small 


| Sanuterne with the fish. 


feet into the shoes which Englishwomen ha- | 


Ditually wear. It would be better if the Ame- 
rican woman would shape her sole on broader 
foundations, perhaps. 


should 


vision of London society at high-water mark, 
her visits to the Continent, until we land her, 
as hostess in her own right, at her own magni- 
ficent establishments in town and country. 
Here as hostess, the Englishwoman is seen 
She is sure to mold her house to 
look like home. She has soft, low couches 
for those who like them: high-backed tall 
chairs for the tall; low chairs for the lowly. 
She has long bookcases full of the oft-required 


Thackeray, or Dickens, or the Shakespeare and | 


Milton, for reference. She has china every- 
where, not only the state china, which is 
grand, but the pretty china, which is comfort- 
able. 
cropping out. She has flowers in her parlor, 
which look as if she had tossed them in the 
She has Venetian mirrors, and 
house looks cheerful 


vases herself. 
brass candlesticks; her 
and ** cultivated.” 


; seen to advantage 


follow the peeress through her | 


She has workbaskets, with bits of crewel | 


We use the word advisedly, for all modern | 


taste is cultivated. A state apartment in a 
great English house can be inexpressibly dreary. 
Those high ceilings, stiff old girandoles, pic- 
tures of ancestors, miles of mirrors, and other 
wonders of Grecian art; the ** Laocoon,” and 
the ceramic and historical horrors of some old 
collector, who had no taste, are enough to 
mike a child cry. But when an English host- 
ess has smiled on such a house, there will be 
some delightful lumber strewn about, there 
will be no end of pretty brackets, and baskets 
and fans, and curtains and screens; the quaint 


NEWSPAPER, 


anywhere but at home. On 
the Continent she is called shy and awkward. 
She is silent and not amusing. But at home 
she is the very rose of perfect womanhood. 
She has the best underlying charm of simpli- 


city. That which the world calls pride or 
coldness turns out to be hidden virtue, 
modesty, reserve. To these honest, pure, 


sincere souls can well be committed the future 
greatness of England. 

But England is a large place. There is a 
dark side to the shield ; there are Cleopatras in 
England as well as in Egypt. There are 
fast, flirtatious and foolish women even 
kings’ houses sometimes. There are women 
who have money, family, prestige, noble 
names; who enjoy all that enormous entourage 
of a ‘‘position”’—the daughters of a great 
house—who have no higher ambition than to be 
‘‘eurled and perfumed like Assyrian bulls”; 
women who make the demi-mondaine models ; 


! 


in | 


| therefore they are 


who have no pleasure but betting on the race- | 


course ; who follow the hounds in a scarlet 
jacket: who draw in the waist perilously, 
paint the cheeks, and live on a highly spiced 
diet of flirtation from the cradle to the grave. 
Such a one feeds herself on most delicious 
poison. Notoriety is her necessity. In the 
walk in Rotten Row she looks like anything 
but one’s ideal Englishwoman. In the feverish 
suffocation of so-called fashionable society, 
amid luxury, with its false growths and mush- 
room vices, such Englishwomen of to-day 
seem to bé impossible outcroppings from the 
once virtuous court of Victoria. 

But it is an unfortunate fact that the more 
civilized the world gets the more difficult it is 
to amuse it. We all have read of the outbreak 
from royal ennui which destroyed Marie 
Antoinette. 

Elegant and finished society becomes un- 
fortunately dull. Not that people desire in- 
decorous pleasure, but they are bored to death 
by overburdened splendor and stupidity. The 
jaded senses lose the power of being pleased. 
A visit to an English country house, to an 
American, who brings a fresh senso of enjoy- 
ment; who loves antiquity, noble names, 
old pictures; who has worked, thought, fasted 
in a new country, and who is, in an intel- 


lectual sense, hungry for Old World retine- | 


nents, is a delightful thing, but to a worn-out 
Englishman, whose business it has been to 


} make one of a ‘* house party,” for a quarter of 


carvings, the rather affected niches, the mantel- | 


piece, nearly up to the ceiling, all become 
gentle under her touch. 
house is the expression of the highest form of 
domestic art. The spirit of a housekeeper 
aim at the combination of use and 
beauty. Some finer spirits command both, as 
Michael Angelo hung the Dome at Florence 
high in air, and yet made a good church of it, 
all the same. 

As for the bedrooms in a model English 
house, they transcend description, they are the 
very apotheosis of comfort. 

But «ll this part—the comfort—may be at- 
tended to by the housekeeper. 

It is in the art of receiving guests that the 
Englishwoman at home transcends herself. 
There isa quiet cordiality, a sense of pleasur- 
able expectancy, an inbred ease, grace, suavity, 
composure and respect for her visitors, which 
seem to come naturally to these gifted indi- 
viduals, these favorites of fortune, the best 
types of the higher class in English society. To 
be sure they have had vast experience in the 
art of entertaining; they have learned this use- 
ful accomplishment from a long line of well- 
trained predecessors ; they have no domestic 
cares to worry them—the soup is sure to be 
good, and the butler will be sure to pour the 


ber that in the English character (particularly 
amongst the best of them) there is an inherited 
natural shyness, that reserve is in their blood, 
we cannot but admit that to reach the perfec- 
tion of charming hostess-hood there inust 
have been much, very much, self-discipline, 
great good feeling, and a study of all the higher 
virtues. } 

A facility for putting a set of discordant 
guests at their ease is particularly a faculty of 
an English hostess. She has the art to conceal 
art, ind apparently does it by sitting still and 
smiling. Her charm of manner, her unruffled 


| demeanor, her courteous bearing, ‘evince so 


But it is not in any country but her own 


that the Englishwoman should be studied. 
Delightfully accomplished as she is; painting 


well in water colors, talking admirably about | 
botany. on the Jura, sketching neatly on the | 


Italian lakes, studying up the Forum, or plod- 
ding in the Vatican Library ; 
be sought, for her vast intelligence, in a foreign 
art gallery—everywhere cultivated and 
studious creature--she is still incomplete away 
from home. At the head of her own house she 
is-as near to perfection as she can well be. 

There is one great advantage in the English 
climate, to begin with. 
ours; the nervous woman is almost unknown. 
Their ability to take exercise, the moist and 
soft air; their good appetites and healthy di- 
gestion, all place them in a good physical con- 
dition, which is almost denied to the American 
woman. Here our climate drives us on by in- 
visible whips. We live in oxygen, and are apt 
to be, at thirty-five, nervous wrecks. 

The great servant question bothers us from 
the cradle to the grave; with them, it has 
never entered into their scheme of annoyances ; 
therefore the Englishwoman at home exhibits 
an absence of fussiness which seems to be an 
unattainable virtue to the American. 

We will take, for instance, the highest class, 
the wife of an earl, as an example of this 
quality. She has first learned in her mother’s 
nursery that ‘'the domestic fireside is a semi- 


ia 


| aplomb and readiness 


a companion to | 


| this without much talking. 
a | 


Ii is less exciting than | 





inistress of herself 

** thongh china fall”’— that people arc ashamed 
to quarrel or to be sulky. As brutes are said 
to be mysteriously swayed by music, so an- 
tagonistic politicians become amiable in the 
house of a Lady Palmerston. Her tact, 
can master any con- 
tretemps. And what .astonishes an American 
woman in England is that a hostess does all 
They talk far less 
than the Americans. They are not flnent, as a 
rule; they allow frequent flashes of silence. 
But no guest is allowed to feel neglected ; none 


plainly that she is 


is preferred to another; a sweet law of kind- | 
ness permeates all that an Englishwoman does | 


She may be stiff, a little shy, but 
she is never fussy; never shows au over- 
anxiety to please; she never forgets to be 
truly and intrinsically polite. 

English society is so full of such women 
that it is but the exception which proves the 
rule when we admit that there are some selfish 
and ill-bred women who insult their visitors ; 
who use their houses and their state merely to 
serve asa background to their own vulgarity 
and insolence. But there are such hostesses 
everywhere. 

The fair English girl—with her blushing 
cheeks, her dog, her pony, and her hands 
full of wild -flowers—is a character worth cross- 
ing the ocean to see. She is the product of the 
highest civilization; and, as such, is as near to 
the divine model which nature furnishes as 
anything the world can show. She is never 


at home. 


An Englishwoman’s | 


But when we remem- | 


a century, no doubt it is dull. He requires 
some unusual distraction to wake up _ his 
fatigued fervor. And some gay married wo- 
man, with the foolhardiness of virtue, may 
have innocently attempted to be fast, to be 
amusing, and have found it but too successful. 
To relieve the monotony and the silence, and 
the dull, depressing cloud which sometimes 
settles on the most admirably arranged English 
dinner party, even an American savage would 
be welcomed; how much more some pretty 
woman, who, having a true enthusiasm and a 
wild liberty, is found to be a sort of sorbet, 
a glacier of freshness and a heart of fire— 
maraschino or *‘ rhum ”-—within. 
such women have had a success in England, 
and have had their heads turned. 

There is no 


No wonder | 


doubt but that the sudden | 


departure in England from extreme propriety | 


and quietude of manner to the rouge, tight 
lacing and high heels, the risqué costumes, the 
double-entendre in speech, is a growth of the 
century. A girl who is not too fastidious has 
advantages as a belle. She who rejects nothing 
of that somewhat promiscuous emblazonment 
which accompanies celebrity is apt to make a 
‘* better match” than the shrinking girl who 
keeps ** her presence fresh and new, like a robe 
pontifical.” There is something mysterious in 
this gift of bellehood—we have not time to 
define it; it is only visible ly its absence. 
Too many elegant athletes in high heels and 
perfect stockings are starting yearly in the 
perilous race for the eldest son, in London 
society; no wonder there is a rivalry of belle- 
ship. Women heve but a short time of blos- 
soming. Eve was but sixteen years old when 
she awoke by the side of Adam; the register 
was written on the lilies of Paradise; that of 
the London belle is written in more prosaic 
characters. Therefore much may be pardoned 


to a woman who, having but short shrift, 
sirives to make the most of it. 
Great belles are said to be amiable. Success 


is a very tranquillizing thing. It is the women 
who are distanced, who become the Flora Bel- 
lassis of the gay world ; they show how poor a 
thing society really can be—how much of what 
is best we lose in coming from fresh fields and 
pastures new into this inclosure, so full of poi- 
sonous plants. But, no one can keep out of it, 
it is as inevitable as death - or taxes. 

Englishwomen at home are fond of nature, 
of waiking, of riding, of the pleasures of the 
country. They share with the men a more 
vigorous physique than that given to any other 
race; What wonder, then, if in the unrefined 
woman the tastes are coarser than those of 
others, as they certainly are. 

A French or Italian woman dreads the long 
walk; the companionship of a dozen dogs ; the 
yachting and the racecourse; the hunting-field 
and the lawn-tennis pursued through long 
Summer days with indefatigable vigilance. 

As a part of their country life, however, 
there grows up to the Englishwoman of the 
higher class and of the best character a charity, 
an interest in the poor, a devotion to philan- 
thropic ideas, which is not only most praise- 
worthy, but extremely picturesque as well. 


We miss in America that lovely union of the | 


great house and the humble cottage. 


spect and the loyalty of the lower class for | 


The re- | 


that which has been called the aristocracy is | 


dying out in England; the more’s the pity. It 
never existed in America; still greater the pity. 
The well-to-do citizen of America is envied 
by his poorer neighbor, he is never locked 
up to, 


.ing that they are. 
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In England, in rural neighborhoods, this 
most delightful relation | still exists, and it 
shows itself all over England in the mauners 
of servants. The Englishwoman at home in- 
terests herself in her tenantry, in the welfare of 
her schools, her church, her farmhouses. She 
and her daughters have a personal interest and 
acquaintance in the people about them which is 
improving to both. 

This has one effect most noticeable to Ameri- 
canears. It has improved the speech of all the 
maid-servants in England. We hear none of 
that slovenly speech which wounds the ear in 
America. The Englishwomen have less viva- 
city of mind than their American sisters, but 
they have better solid training. They perhaps 
have not more genius, for genius isan accident 
anywhere. They have, however, more laid by 
for a rainy day. They expect less of life, 
more easily contented. 
They are not as ‘‘spoiled” as the American 
women are. They bow to the inevitable, with 
a far more comprehensive sweep. They are, 
let us confess it, ‘‘ better bred.” 

An Englishwoman writes perpetual notes, in 
the best of hands, with great grace of expres- 
sion. She never leaves a favor unacknow- 
ledged. The present of a book, of a flower, is 
always most carefully and gratefully alluded 
to in these beantiful epistolary returns. The 
Queen writes with her own white hand many 
letters of congratulation and of condolence. It 
is a stately and a ladylike accomplishment, 
one which it is to be feared has not yet en- 
tirely found its way across the Atlantic. 

Englishwomen talk of ideas more than of 
people. They do not discuss character so 
much as books; they talk very little gossip. 
There is something to them in *‘,the calendar of 
dead kings” more amusing than in the history 
of the last elopement. Much, of course, is 
accredited amongst Englishwomen to that in- 
fluence of an aristocratic form of government. 
Even if kings and queens and courts are not 


| always models, there is a certain dignity of 


manner produced by the mere effect of suppos- 
The noblest effects of + the 
human form are gained by causing the model to 
look upward. It brings about the attitude of 
the Apollo. The court of England is now the 
grandest 1elic of monarchy left in the change- 
ful nineteenth century. A presentation to the 
Queen, a court-ball, is the most dignified and 
magnificent picture of a collection of handsome 
women, nodding plumes, men in full dress— 
indeed, of humanity in its most decorative 
form—in the world. No wonder that the 
daughters of England, accustomed to this 
service and to this ceremonial, have a proud 
marriage of the head, fine backs, splendid 
shoulders, and a look as if they owned the 
world. 

Indeed, they do own a very pretty moiety of 
the best part of the world ; for there is nothing 
more charming than an English home, and no 
hostess more worthy than an English hostess if 
she is all that she can be—that she ought to be. 

M. E. W. S. 


CHRISTMAS AT RIDLEYS’. 


Once again Santa Claus holds high carnival 
at ‘* Ridleys’” wide-famed store, whose first 
contract with Father Christmas dates away 
back to 1849. Such a baby-house of a store as 
it was then, 124 feet by 30, that it seems al- 
most beyond belief that it should have grown 
to be what it is now—a building so vast in its 
dimensions that if it were not for the numerous 
obliging employés who are stationed at every 
point to direct you, *‘one might get lost.” 
‘**Ridleys’” popular emporium of Everything 
for Everybody at Prices Suited to All is two 
hundred feet on Grand Street by one hun- 
dred and eighty on Allen and Orchard Streets, 
and so ingeniously sectionized that each de- 
partment is an extensive mart in itself. In 
the rebuilding of their store, which is now one 
of the handsomest and most commodious in 
the city, ‘*‘ The Ridleys’ ” not alone sought the 
comfort of their numerous patrons, but that of 
their employés ; innumerable light, airy work- 
ing-rooms testifying to their consideration in 
this respect. A pleasant store to shop at, 
where ‘courtesy is invariable, and where you 
are sure of getting just what you require at 
a fair price; and doubly so just at this season, 
when there are s0 many dear ones we would 
like to make happy by a little Christmas gift. 


A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS. 


Tue philosopher who observed that if he 
could be sure of the luxuries of life, he would 
try to get along without the necessities, had, 
perchance, in his hand, or in his ** mind’s 
eye,” one of Messrs. Gordon & Dilworth’s 
handsome catalogues, always convenient, but 
at this Christmas season specially handy to 
have in the house. Their list of table special- 
ties and delicacies comprises a large number of 
articles, some of which have stood the test of 
forty years’ experience, and all are up to the 
standard of excellence invariably maintained 
by this old and well-known house. In it may 
be found, among other things, the following 
specially suited to the tables of the holidays: 
Plum pudding and mince meat, which it is im- 
possible for a careless cook to spoil; tomato 
catsup by a new process; brandied fruits, of 
which figs are the latest and best; olives and 
French capers, and a bitter orange marmalade 
from Florida fruit, and superior to that for- 
merly manufactured in Europe. Most of the 
goods are packed in the new ‘‘ screw-top” jars 
and pails, in which both convenience and 
economy are secured. Housekeepers who know 
good things when they see them, and den 
vivants everywhere, need no better guaranty 
of werit than the name of Gordon & Dilworth. 
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MACKIN’S 





=T was the busiest holiday sea- 
= son that Miss Mackin, 
clever little dressmaker, who 
had made the female portion 


& of Hortonville wonder for the 


past three years how it had 
ever existed without her, and 
know for a certainty that it 
had looked like a conglo- 
merate fright up to the day 
of her was the 
that 


coming it 
busiest holiday season 
Miss Mackin had known. 


‘“T suppose I can thank 
} the Christmas-eve Festival,” 
she said to her apprentice 


Susy Babbitt, as they sat sew 
ing fast and furiously on the 
f afternodu of the 23d of De- 
The room- 
a second floor of Hortonvilie’s 
one business block—was in a 
| gay disorder. The floor was 
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WEDDING.— ‘‘ THE HOOK AT THF NECK OF MRS. DEACON TURNER’S POLONAISE HAD ATTACHED ITSELF TO THE REAR OF HIS COAT; 
IT SWEPT GRACEFULLY AFTER HIM AS HE MADE HIS WAY TO THE DOOR.’ 


Miss 


MACKIN’S WEDDING. 


By Emma. A, OPPER. 





strewn with clippings of all colors and materials ; 
was littered with bead trimmings and chenille 
whalebone and crinoline. Hung imposingly upon the wall 
was a smart row of finished dresses ; 
the dismembered portions of uncompleted ones. 


the table 
fringes, 


scattered about were 
Miss Mac- 
kin’s cheerful little grate-stove threw a pink light over the 
bright confusion, and played on the long blue curtains 
which hung modestly and cozily before her bed. 

‘I suppose I can thank the Christmas-eve Festival,” said 
Miss Mackin, over the buttonhole she was deftly working. 
‘There wouldn’t have been haJf the new dresses if it hadn't 
been for that. Everybody in town is going.” 

‘Are you?” said Susy Babbitt, raising her good-natured | 


| seventeen-year-old face from the sleeve she was basting on 


a lap-board 

I! Who's Miss Mackin ‘ There ! 
stitch and Miss ‘Poole’s black grosgrain is 
but she’s so thin around the I'm afraid 


10€ ’ said 


to tuke 
just a or two 


done collar-bone 


| it will want more padding, and her left hip too.” 
it was on | 


Miss Mackin flung the skirt over the headless wire dummy 
in the corner for a last inspection of the draperies. The 
mirror, as she tripped past it—she never had time to. look | 
inte it— reflected a charmingly. plump little person, pink- ! 





cheeked, gray-eyed and black hair, of apparently 
| Mrs. Harrison Hinkley, who was a born pessimist, declared 
| that Miss Mackin was twenty-nine if she was a day; the 
remainder of Hortonyille united in. yowing that she wasn’t 

2 minute over twenty. 

‘‘ Who's to take you?” said Susy, ‘* Why, Mr. Stocking.” 

Miss Mackin pulled at a basting, with a distresaful cloud 
ing of her bright eyes. 

‘Or Dr. Starr,” said Susy 

Miss Mackin’s eye drooped to a lower plaiting 
cheeks grew pinker 


‘I don’t know him, Susy. 
’ cried Susy, pausing recklessly in the midst of 
office right under you for thre« Hasn’t he managed 
to be standing in his window every time you go out, and 
didn’t he come rushing ont and offer to mail your letter 
down on him 
| window one morning, and didn’t he call up that it didn't 
matter in the least, and not to mention it: 


And haven't you. 
bowed to each other ever since ?” 
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‘* We oughtn’t to,” said Miss Mackin, with 
gentle contrition. She looked down at the toe 
of her neat little foot with a soft smile. 

There was a sudden jingling of sleigh-bells 
a peculiarly tin-panny jingling. Miss Mackin’s 
smile gave way to a pale apprehension. 

‘‘ Well, your invitation’s come,” giggled 
Susy, with the heartlessness of seventeen ; 
‘‘it's Mr. Stocking.” She opened the door in 
hasty response to the ponderous knock which 
shook: it. 

Mr. Stocking came in—a short man with a 
beaming face, colorless eyebrows and lashes, 
and red chin-whiskers. 

Miss Mackin said good-afternoon faintly. A 
dire recapitulation of the past few months 
flashed through her mind like the recollections 
of a drowning man. She recalled the fateful 
hour when she at first beheld him,.gazing at 
her fixedly over the top of the pew; she re- 
called the yet more fateful occasion when she 
had unwarily accepted an invitation to supper 
from old Miss Stocking, who kept house for 
him—Mr. Stocking wes a widower; she re- 
called the three little, pink-haired Stockings, 
and the horrible haunting consciousness of a 
red-whiskered grin fixed upon her from above 
the pork-platter. She recalled the dreadful 
season of Sunday-night visitations and week- 
day droppings-in which had followed, and 
shuddered behind the basque she was running 
up on the machine. 


Mr. Stocking hung his woolen cap, with its | 


capacious ear-flaps, on the phantom neck of 
the wire dummy with uncanny effect, and sat 
down on Mrs. Deacon’s Turner’s polonaise, 
which lay across a chair. 

‘* Wal,” he observed, with an 
gaze on the little dressmaker, ‘‘ thought I'd 
drop in and see how you're doin’.” 

‘*'Thank you,” Miss Mackin faltered. Susy 
Babbitt held a fashion journal before her face 
and tittered. 

‘*S’pose you’ve heerd about the doin’s to- 
morry night?’ Mr. Stocking proceeded. ‘‘I 
ealc’lated I'd speak for the pleasure o’ your 
company.” 

Miss Mackin spooled a bobbin with an 
anguished face. Susy Babbitt’s titterings be- 
cams audible. 

‘** Reckon ’tain’t spoke for?” said Mr. Stock- 
ing. 
Miss Mackin was wretchedly silent. 

“Wal, 7’l/ speak for it. I’m cale’latin’ to 
take the children ef you hain’t no objections. 
They’re sot on goin’.” 

Susy Babbitt put her head out of the 
window and choked. 

Mr. Stocking staid an hour and ten minutes, 
t lking blandly of last season’s onion crop, his 


enamored 


space 
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** With 
Poole 


scrawny column to note the effect. 
my artificial daisies, perhaps.” Miss 
ended with a frisky smirk. 

‘* As for you, Miss Mackin,” she said, severely, 
as she stepped out of the grosgrain, ‘‘I shall 
call up the doctor. I consider 
neglect cases of sickness.” 

Miss Poole drowned out Susy’s protestations 
and the little dressmaker’s agonized prayers, 


it sinful to | 


hurried into her dress and her dolman, and | 


departed hastily. 
Meantime, on the floor below: 
Mr. Stocking had sat down by Dr. Starr’s 


stove with his huge Arctic overshoes planted | 
| of troubled hesitation, and went out linger- 


on the hearth. The doctor, a tall and vigorous 


' young man with a good-looking face and a | 
carefully encouraged mustache and side-whis- | 


ker, gave him a nod from behind ‘*Flint’s 
Physiology of Man,” which he was: perusing. 
The office-boy continued catching flies at the 
window. 

‘* Thought I'd drop in,” said Mr. Stocking. 
‘*Sort o’ makin’ visits to-day. Ben makin’ a 
leetle call up-stairs.” 

Dr. Starr closed ‘‘ Flint’s Physiology.” 

**Ben engagin’ company for the Sociable 


to-morry night,” said Mr. Stocking, with ele- | 


phantine jocularity. 
‘* Indeed ?” snapped the doctor. ‘*‘ Flint’s 
Physiology” fell to the floor with a bang. 


‘*Reckon you've seen her, livin’ so near?” | 


Mr. Stocking pursued. ‘* What sort o’ a wife 
do you reckon she’d make, now ?” 

Dr. Starr got up and flung across to his 
bookease, kicking ‘‘ Flint’s Physiology” out of 
his path. 

“Cause, I don’t mind tellin’, 
visitor, with a slow chuckle—‘** I’m cale’latin’ 
to make her Mis’ Stockin’.” 

‘* Indeed ?” said the doctor, viciously, with 
his head in the bookcase. 

‘* And what I stepped in for,” Mr. Stocking 
proceeded, ‘‘ was to git your help in a leetle 
contrivance I’m contemplatin’; leetle plan for 
gittin’ married kind o’ off-hand and easy 
like.” 

Dr. Starr wedged his head into an empty 
between the shelves of the bookcase. 
In this position his jaws were pressed firmly 


” 


| together and it was impossible to speak. 


rules concerning chicken-feed, and his method | 


of salting down pork and critters. 

**Wal, Ill be round to-morry night,” he 
observed, as he rose reluctantly. 

The hook at the neck of Mrs. Deacon Turner's 


polonaise had attached itself to the rear of his | 


coat ; it swept gracefully after him as he made 
his way to the door. Susy Babbitt rescued it 


with furtive haste, her prompt recognition of | 
the humor of the incident asserting itself in a , 


high-pitched giggle. 


‘*Til be round,” Mr. Stocking reiterated, 


with a serene smile. The smile slowly expanded 
as he went down-stairs, turned on the first land- 


‘*T guess she’s beginnin’ to think it’s about 
time I spoke out,” said Mr. Stocking, gazing 
confidentially at the back of the doctcr’s head, 
‘*and I’m cale’latin’ to give her a leetle surprise. 
Wal—” Mr. Stocking agitated his red whiskers 
excitedly—‘‘ we’re goin’ to the doin’s, as I says. 
Wal, jest for norisense they’re goin’ to have a 
kind o’ performance—sister Lucindy, she’s on 


remarked his | 
| and flying fingers—he stood staring at her 
| with a fallen jaw, speechless. 





the committee, and she let on they’re goin’ to | 


pick on a couple to stan’ up and git married, 
jest to make a laugh; and like as not we'll git 
chose—sister Lucindy she’s on the committee ;” 
Mr. Stocking winked at the rear of the doctor's 
head; ‘‘and ole Square Brush, he’s jest as 
liable as not to git chose to say the ceremony, 
seein’ as he’s Jestice and knows how. ‘There 
you be—the Square, the contractin’ parties, 
and the weddin’ company. Hf there was a 
license it’d be a weddin’!” 

Mr. Stocking paused huskily. 

‘*Ef somebody ’d jest stepped round and got 
one—I reckon it ’d make talk and git round ef 
ZT was to git it; but you come into my head 


| the minute I thought on ’t: seein’ as I’ve give 


ing, with a chuckle of suppressed excitement, | 


and went into Dr. Starr’s office. 

Miss Mackin clasped her hands, thimble, 
thread-hook and all, as the door closed behind 
him. 

‘* What shall I do, Susy?” ske cried, in a 
sudden onslaught of horror. ‘‘ How can I? 
And the children! Susy, do you know I’ve 
felt sometimes that he’ll—he’ll have me in spite 
of myself? And now I’m sure of it!” 

Miss Mackin buried her pretty face in her 
hands and burst into hysterical tears. 


” 


you my patronage- 

There was a tap at the door. The office-boy 
opened it. Dr. Starr extracted his head from 
the bookcase. 

Miss Poole’s sharp chin inserted itself. 

“Oh! Mr. Stocking,” she murmured, with 
a coy blush; and bashfully retiring to the 
entry, she breathed a word in the doctor’s ear 
and departed in a flutter. 

‘Wal, now,” said Mr. Stocking, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘there’s my idee. You can jest step 


| round to the court-house any time to-morry, 


Susy hurried to her side—she had been put- | 


ting an iron on the stove to press Mr. Stocking’s 
impression out of Mrs. Deacon Turner’s polo- 
naise. 

‘* Dear me!” she murmured sympathetically. 
‘* Mercy! you're crying on Jenny Buck’s velvet 
vest!” She prudently removed it. ‘‘ There, 
don’t! somebody’s coming: Miss Poole, to try 
on her dress. Do stop!” 

‘*T can’t,” sobbed Miss Mackin, piteously. 

‘* She mustn't see you,” cried Susy. ‘‘ There, 
she’s knocking! Here”— Susy shoved aside 
the blue bed-curtains and tossed off the pillow- 
shams —‘‘ lie down, quick; I'll tell her you’ve 
got a headache.” 

Miss Mackin stifled her sobs and obeyed 
meekly; and Susy opened the door to Miss 
Poole. 

Miss Poole was tall, bony and of dubious 
age, with red tips on her bonnet, a pointed 
chin and two curls Gown her back. 

‘** Sick, Miss Mackin?” she queried in brittle 
tones, removing her dolman and unpinning 
her breastpin. 

‘* Headache,” said Susy, 
skirt goes on first.” 

** Ought to have a doctor, Miss Mackin,” said 
Miss Poole, sharply. 

‘* Here’s the waist,” said Susy, in loud des- 
peration. ‘* You didn’t say how you wanted 
the back, and we’ve made it fan-plaited.” 

‘*No sense nor reason in worrying along 


”” 


briskly; ‘‘ your 


| was a clattering echo as of somebody going up | 


| 


without a doctor when you're down sick,” said | 


Miss Poole decisively. ‘‘I shall step in and 
speak to Dr. Starr as I go down.” 

‘**Do you want some more padding in the 
shoulders ?” shrieked Susy, through her mouth- 
ful of pins. 

‘“*T saw Mr. Stocking’s team at the door,” 
remarked Miss Poole, a virgin blush ‘mantling 
her cheeks. ‘‘ I suppose he is trading. Yes, 
{ will have the shoulders—ah— altered a little. 
{ presume he will attend the Sociable; he is 
foremost in our efforts for good. How would 
the neck look turned in low? _I notice ail the 
girls wear them so.” Miss Poole craned her 

* 


and here’s a dollar for it. Stockin’ and Mackin ; 
we can fill in the other p’ints any time. S/eéll 
be tickled.” 

Dr. Starr was brushing his hair madly at his 
mirror. 


‘*Guess *twon’t be more ’n a dollar,” Mr. 
Stocking observed. 
Dr. Starr rushed towards the door. There 


a flight of stairs four steps at a time. 

** Wal,” Mr. Stocking muttered, albeit some- 
what dazedly, ‘‘ I reckon he’s got it straight.” 

Dr. Starr was knocking at Miss Mackin’s 
door. He was affrightedly pale; his knees 
sLook beneath him when it opened. 

Susy Babbitt looked flustered. She stared 
aut him confusedly, and did not offer a seat. 
Dr. Starr’s agitation increased. He seized a 
chair and drew it to the bedside. 

‘*When was she taken?” he demanded. 
‘* When were you attacked ?” he repeated, dis- 
covering, with a throb of relief, that Miss 
Mackin was conscious. 

Miss Mackin turned her pretty head on her 
pillow and gazed at him distressedly, and in 
silence. 

‘*Can you not speak?” said Dr. Starr, in 
deepening alarm. He felt her pulse with 
trembling fingers. ‘* Where are you most 
acutely suffering? Just a word will do.” 
bent down to catch it. 
moaned faintly, with her hand over her eyes. 
From the rear of the room there came a sound 
strangely like a giggle. 

‘Your pulse is normal,” said Dr. Starr, 
soothingly. _ He listened carefully to her filut- 
tering breath. ‘‘ Your respiration is labored. 
Are you distressed in the region of the 
lungs ?” 

The patient seemed distressed in the region 
of the mind. She raised a pair of soft gray 
eyes imploringly. Dr. Starr slipped his fingers 
from her slender wrist to her plump hand, and 
held it with tender firmness. Miss Mackin 
grew rosy; the doctor blushed. 

‘*T—I think,” she murmured (the doctor 


’ 





| stood his articulated skeleton, 





| 


He | 
Miss Mackin only | 


| enjoin strict quiet—utter rest. 


| Mackin 


| been doing for two frightful hours. 


bent an eager ear to catch the words), 
feel—a little better, perhaps.” 

The doctor rose, disquieted, bewildered. 

‘*My diagnosis is most incomplete,” 
faltered. ‘If you would like a 
tion ” he added, modestly. 

‘**Oh, no—no!” Miss Mackin 
The giggling: sound from the back of the room 
repeated itself. 


he 
consulta- 


‘* At least,” said Dr. Starr, firmly, ‘‘I must | 


inform me instantly of the first returning 
symptom.” 


He got to the door slowly, with several pauses 


ingly. 

Susy Babbitt sat down and gave way to 
shrieking mirth. Miss Mackn sut up, did her 
back hair afresh, with fluttering fingers, and 
arose. She had a new vigor and buoyancy, 
and her cheeks had regained their pinkness. 

‘*Dear me,” she cried, cheerfully, ‘‘I must 
go to work!” 

Susy lighted the lamp, and wrapped up and 
shouldered the several finished gowns. Miss 
Mackin was sewing briskly at the table. 

‘*Take home all the pieces,” she said, but 
she said it absently. She sewed on after Susy 
had gone, with a pleasantly musing smile. 

A sudden rap at the docr. 

‘*Mrs. Perkins after that jacket,” 
reflected. ‘*Come in,” she 
with a note of gayety in her voice. 

The visitor came in. But it was not Mrs. 
Perkins. It was Dr. Starr. He had a bottle in 
his hand. He stood staring at Miss Mackin, 
sitting with smiling lips, softly shining eyes 


Miss 
called, 


Miss Mackin’s work fell to the floor. 
was a moment of dreadful silence. 


There 


And you must | 


| fessional gravity. 


| into a chair 


‘*I—I have brought you a little—tonic,” | 


stammered the doctor, and backed out at the 
door, taking the t- nic with him. 

The little dressmaker sat stunned. 

‘*‘Oh!” she cried, faintly, with her horror- 
stricken eyes on the headless wire form in the 
corner, ‘the will think I did it purposely, 


designingly ; that I was pretending! Oh, how | 


” 


he will despise me! 

The headless dummy seemed to shine with a 
metallic sympathy. Miss Mackin rushed to its 
side, clasped its rigid waist, and burst into a 
torrent of tears on its wiry breast. 


Dr. Starr had gone down-stairs with slowly | 


mechanical tread. 
collapse, with vacuously staring eyes. This 
expression of idiocy gradually gave way to a 
radiance of half-incredulous delight. 

‘Tt can’t be,” he muttered. ‘*‘ She wouldn’t 
no, by George; you’re a conceited ape!” But 
he was grinning still. 

His eyes fell upon Mr. Stocking’s 
dollar, lying on his desk. He threw 

: &. ah 
violently ‘into a corner. Then he sat 
with his chin in his hands. He sat 
till midnight, getting up occasionally to rush 
excitedly about the room. As the clock struck 
twelve he executed an anomalous but spirited 


| dance in its centre; sprang, with a wild desire 


for sympathetic fellowship, to the closet where 
and shook its 
bony hand furiously, and went to bed. 


~ ~ * *~ * 
All Hortonville was at the Christmas-eve 
Festival. 


down | 
thus | 


He sat down in a limp | 


murmured. | 


“‘T | fully; the doctor smiled back tenderly. 
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The 
quartet moved forward. 

Miss Mackin never knew precisely what fol- 
lowed. She was dimly conscious that a score 
of hands separated old Squire Brush and his 
plate of oyster-stew, and that a chorus of voices 
roared at him; that he swallowed a mouthful 
of scalding soup stranglingly and brushed the 
cracker-crumbs off his coat-collar; that he was 
standing before them and saying something, 
hurriedly and sing-songly—and going back to 
his oyster-stew. 

Dr. Starr faced about to the gaping assembly. 
He wore an expression of far-off vacancy. His 
abstracted gaze wandered slowly and vaguely 
around, falling eventually on Mr. Stocking, 
who stood with staring eyes, his mouth hanging 
blankly open and the robust color fled from 
his cheeks. Dr. Starr looked bewildered. 

‘*Bless my soul!” he ejaculated, explo- 
sively. ‘You don’t mean to tell me—good 
heavens, what a blunder! For the moment 
in my excitement—I had entirely forgotten my 
proper place. I am subject to these periods of 
absentmindedness,” said the doctor, with pro- 
I have suffered greatly 
Great Scott!’ 

His startled gaze had fallen again upon Mr. 
Stocking. He laid a hand, tremblingly, feel- 
ingly, upon his arm. 

‘Surely, it is not irreparable!” he said, ina 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘No! There is the squire ; 
here is the license—” 

He thrust Miss Mackin’s hand into Mr. 
Stocking’s ; squeezed them together excitedly ; 
and snatched a folded paper from his pocket. 
The Sociable stared; Miss Poole screamed, and 
environed the three little Stockings in a close 
embrace. Dr. Starr unfolded the paper; 
gazed, with starting eyes; groaned: and sank 
with a force which shook the 
floor. 

‘**Took-—read!” he gasped, with his head 


buried in his arms, which rested on his 
knees. : 

The Sociable snatched up the paper and 
read. 


‘*Why did I trust him?’ demanded the 
doctor, writhing on his chair. ‘* Why did I 


| not give him written instructions ?” 


‘* Who?” cried the Sociable in a breath. 

‘* My office-boy,” said Dr. Starr, feebly. ‘‘T 
knew his heedlessness, his utter deficiency cf 
memory, his criminal carelessness; why did I 
not go myself? Mr. Stocking—must I say it? 
—it is my own name which is filled in; Miss 
Mackin— great heavens!—we are married !” 

The doctor got up staggeringly, and leaning 
heavily on the little dressmaker’s shoulder. 
Was it a fancy of her confused imagination 


| that he gently pinched her arm? 


silver | 
it | 


| 


Mr. 


mur- 


‘““T have wrecked two lives yours, 
Stocking, and yours, Mrs. Starr,” he 
mured abjectly. 

Miss Poole clasped the three little Stockings 
tighter. Mr. Stocking regarded her thought- 
fully. 

* ae * * 


* * 


The little dressmaker moved down-stairs on 
Christmas Day, with the help of Dr. Starr and 
his office-boy—Dr. Starr having extended his 
apartments. The wire dummy and the articu- 
lated skeleton stand fraternally, side by side, 
in the closet where hang the doctor's best 


| clothes and what remains of Mrs. Starr’s wed- 
| ding-dress. 


The church was a blaze of light—that is, all | 


the kerosene lamps, with their tin reflectors, 
were lighted—and a scene of brilliant gayety : 
at least, there was an oyster-stew table, and an 
apple, orange and peanut counter, and a 


molasses-candy stand, and a fortune-teller and | 


a grab-bag. 

Everybody was there. 
in her grosgrain and her artificial daisies, and 
with her neck low; Mr. Stocking was there, 
broad and bland and beaming; Miss Mackin 
was there, with her round cheeks pale, and with 
the three little Stockings grouped about her; 
Dr. Starr was there. 

Alas! he was there—widely affable, gayly 
facetious, wildly jolly ; the centre of admiring 
throngs, the life of the Sociable, the hero 
of the evening—-buying oyster-stews, apples, 
oranges, peanuts and molasses-candy for every- 
body, having scores of fortunes told, and pay- 
ing again and again for chances at the grab- 
bag. 

The little dressmaker saw him drearily, 
across the surrounding sea of red heads. 
had- bowed to 
smile, she had been wretchedly certain—but 
he had not sealed the bulwark of Stockings: 
how could she expect it, despising her as he 
must ? 


side, talked with heavy placidity, as he had 
Miss 
Mackin looked at him dimly, and at the three 
little Stockings, stuck together with molasses- 
candy and crunching peanuts. Well (Dr. 
Starr was escorting Luella Canter to the apple- 


| stand), perhaps they needed a mother; per- 


haps here lay her duty. 

The gloomy reflection was dispersed by a 
sudden commotion in the Sociable. 
Mackin found herself all at once the centre ‘of 
attraction. She stood bewildered: shuddering 
when Mr. Stocking, with a radiant width of 
smile, drew her forcibly to the middle of the 
room; trembling when Dr. Starr, tearing him- 
self apart from Luella Canter, rushed forward 
and firmly clasped her arm. 

‘* Here, you want a best man—J’l/ be best 
man!” he shouted ; ‘‘ and somebody—anybody 
—you, Miss Poole, support Mr. Stocking.” 

The sally was received with applause. Mr. 
Stocking fell behind, uncomprehendingly ; 
Miss Poole, her artificial daisies fluttering with 
agitation, grasped his elbow. The little dress- 
| maker looked up at the doctor timiai,, trust- 





Miss Poole was there | 


He | 
her with a smile—a scornful 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


x By Marra Louise Poon. 
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T was the 19th of December when 
a very curious thing happened to 
John Fearn. He was walking along 


Zs \\ the Battery, in New York. His hands 
(os) were clasped behind his back, and 
i” his head was bent. He was not no- 


ticing anything of what was moving 
hurriedly around him. His whole appearance, 
of face and attitude, was that of a man half 
stupefied, and his appearance gave a true hint 
of his state of mind. The disappointments 
he had met within thé last six months had 
brought him to a condition when stupor suc- 
ceeds for a time to keenest suffering. During 
this time he had been looking north and sonth, 
east and west for a person who seemed to elude 
him, as if guided by a malicious fate. This 
person was the woman.whom he loved as some 
people do love, as persistently as passionately. 

It was six years sinve he had bade her 
good - by, in the hope of returning soon to 
make Kate Olbroyd his wife. Before the time 
for his return had come he received the news 


| of her marringe to 2 man who had once ex- 
. ° ° e | 
Mr. Stocking, wedged close to her shrinking 


cited his jealousy, nd whom he believed to be 
a scoundrel. 

Fearn bad then gone to Rio Janeiro, and 
absorbed himself as much as he could in the 
business with which he was connected. Five 
years and a half ago he learned that Miss Ol- 
broyd had never married; the report he had 
heard, absolutely accurate as it had seemed, 


| and was, in regard to names, had referred to 


Miss | 


another woman. His present informant was 
positive of the truth of his statement. Fur- 
thermore, he had said that Miss Olbroyd was 
living m Seranton, Pa., two years before. 
When he had listened to these words, Fearn 
had not hesitated. On the very moment he 
rose from his chair in the counting-room at 
Rio, and when the northern-bound steamer 
left the next morning, he was on board. In 
that voyage he had plenty of time to think. 
He could recall again and again how he had 
sent to Miss Olbroyd all her letters when he 
had heard of the marriage. He could repeat, 
word for word, the note which he wrote, which 
gave no explanation, he, of course, thinking 
none was needed. It was a note which no 
proud woman would ever answer, and from 
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that time to this there had been absolute si- | 
lence—that silence which is more cruel than | 


the grave. 
He would atone; they would be happy. 
That intense longing, which is such pain and 


such joy, filled his heart as at last he stepped 


upon the wharf at New York. Only a few 


hours now. Atthe end of that few hours he 
had reached Scranton, and learned that it was 


i year and a half since Miss Olbroyd had left 


her home there. She had then been in failing 
health, and had been ordered to the seaboard. | 


She had gone to Plymouth, in Massachusetts. 
They had heard from her occasionally, but it 
was a year now since they had x _own anything 
about her. The home of her youth had been 
broken up by the death of her father; she had 
been left with a competence, but with no near 
ties. This was all Fearn discovered. Naturally 
he went to Plymouth. He was baffled there as 
he had been baffled in Scranton. So the six 
months had passed away, and he had been 
continually searching. When he looked at it 
coolly, the whole affair seemed absurd. Every 
day he expected to find her. She was alive ; 


she had taken no pains to hide herself, but by | 


a chain of circumstances she bad-eluded him. 

He had put mysteriously worded advertise- 
ments into the papers within the last month, 
but they had elicited no response. 

This hope, and these continual disappoint- 
ments, had by this time worn on him greatly. 
He was thin, and his black beard made his 
tanned face look ghastly. 

He approached the outer and water verge of 


the Battery. A sharp northeast wind came | 
from the river. He shuddered, and drew his 


long fur coat more closely about him. Big 
blocks of ice were pitching about, and striking 
the ferryboats as they steamed back and forth 
between the great city and her sisters of Long 
Island and New Jersey. The sun was palely 


visible behing » film of cloud. It was going | 


to snow. Even now a few flakes were occa- 


sionally floating in the air. Fearn hated the | 


cold, and he hated the thundering of the cars 


on the elevated road, that stretched along like | 
a monster with a thousand legs; he hated all | 


the turmoil about him. What should he do? 
‘Lhere was the detective force. He had been 
thinking of that power for several days. He 


was at his wits’ end. He was in that frame of | 


mind when one is fiercely indignant, but must 
writhe helplessly. 

Acting upon a sudden resolve, his figure lost 
its pitiably aimless aspect, and became alert. 
He would now put the search in the hands of 
the best detective in the city. Hope began to 
rise-again, : 

Turning, he had walked half a dozen yards, 
when that incident occurred of which we have 


spoken at the head of this chapter. An Irish | 


servant g:rl came almost running round him. 
She had a satchel in one hand and a letter in 
the other. She evidently did not see him; she 
was hurrying to catch the train on the elevated 


road. In her haste she brushed against him, | 


and the letter dropped unheeded from her 
hand. 

Fearn stooped and picked the envelope 
from the ground, moving quickly forward and 
calling out as he did so. 

She was by this time on the steps leading to 
the station. She heard him, turned and saw 
him waving the letter. She shouted: 

** Please will ye put it ina box for me? I 
can’t wait.” 

He nodded, and she disappeared in the cars, 
which whirled away immediately. 

Fearn glanced about him for a lJetter-box. 
Not seeing one then, he walked ou until he 
came to Broadway; there he stepped up toa 
lamppost, and raised the envelope to slip it 
into the opening. . 

As he did so, his eyes saw absently the su- 
perscription, clear and bold. 


He snatched back the letter, and stood gaz- | 


ing at it, unconscious of the people who pushed 
and knocked against him, and swore at him 
for an idiot. 

‘** The address on the letter was, ‘‘ Miss Kate 
Olbroyd, No. — Charles Street, Boston, Mass.” 

He was standing directly in the middle of 
the sidewalk, and was buffeted back and forth 
so many times, and there was so strange an 
expression upon his face, that at last a police- 
man touched his arm, then gently drew him 
up against the wall of a building. 


The touch aroused him. He put the letter | 


in his pocket and walked away, a deep flush 
on his face, and a glow in his eyes. He would 
deliver the letter himself ; he would not mail it. 

He sent a messenger boy to his hotel to say 
that he would not return for a few days. He 
eonsulted a time-table, and then he took a car- 


riage, having barely time to reach the Grand | 
Central Station before the departure of the | 


next train tor Boston. 

He had no luggage with him, not even a 
satchel. Once im the train, he sat Lack on his 
seat, pulled his hat over his eyes, and, taking 
the letter from his pocket, he looked at it in- 
tently for a long time. The very sight of that 
name was happiness and strength. It seemed 
as if Heaven itself had put this into his hand ; 
as if Heaven were bringing him to a dearer 
Christmas than any he had yet known. 

This must be the Kate he kuew and loved. 
It could not be otherwise. To be disappointed 
now would be too korrible. Could this be an- 
other clew which, to follow up, would lead only 
to disappointment ? 

As he sat there while-the train dashed on 
he felt that hope and certainty grew stronger. 
He heard vaguely the rattle of the cars and the 
talk going on about him. 

** Real Christmas weather,” somebody said 
who entered the car at Springtield, ‘* We'll 
have a foot or two of snow before to-morrow 
morning, and the coid is going to last, too. 
Winter has set in.” 

Fearn saw that the speaker’s coat was coy- 
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ered with snowflakes. He looked out, and now | But many were still; mercifully still, it 
noticed that the air was thick with falling | seemed, struck senseless at the first. 

snow that eddied about in the northeast wind. At the other end of the bridge, lights glim- 
He began to wonder if the storm would delay mered in the snow; men ran to and fro, shout- 
the train. The newsboy came through, and | ing directions; an engine was sent flying off 
Fearn bought a Journal, which he did not | to bring surgeons from the nearest town. 
open, but held, absently. He did not see how And all the time that blinding, misleading, 
he had been watched by a boy, seven years of | paralyzing storm kept on: that storm which 
age, who sat in the chair next his, and who had | was to make sleighing for the Christmas 
been on his knees in his seat, peering over the | sports. 

back with great intentness at Fearn. One of the very first to whom help came in 

The child was in black velvet, and with rich | the river was Fearn. He was holding fast to 
lace falling from throat to shoulders. He had | a step of the car. There was a deep gash on 
great gray eyes that stared very hard; a thin, | his shoulder, from which blood was flowing, 
intensely solemn face, relieved by a very red | but he did not know it. 
| mouth. He appeared to be traveling in charge His first emotion when that helping hand 
of a maid, who was in the next chair, and who | reached him was one of almost painful grati- 

was absorbed in a novel. tude. He should not die then. He should see 
The boy appeared to consider it the height | Kate Olbroyd in spite of all. 
of absurdity that Fearn should buy a paper Then a nobler instinct came. 
| and not even open it. He had watched the ‘*We’ll both lend a hand,” he said. Keen, 
gentleman as he had been gazing at the letter, alert of mind and body, he worked with such 
and now the wonder on the small face grew | vigor as to astonish those who saw him. They 
still greater when Fearn again took that en- | told him of his wound, but he would not stop. 
| velope mechanically from his pocket. He kept on, though all the time that voice of 
The child apparently could bear this’ no | self was telling him tiat he was one of the 
| longer. He slipped down from his chair and | victims; he need not sacrifice himself; he had 
| came noiselessly to Fearn’s side. done enough. 
| The next moment Fearn heard a very delib- He floundered about among the blocks of 
| erate but low voice saying : ice; he swung the ax fiercely against the solid 
} suppose -hat must be a very important | walls that resisted so long. He could not give 
| letter.” up the hope of finding that boy, whose gray 
| Fearn looked with immediate interest at the | eyes seemed looking ct him all the time. 
| speaker. The sight of the diminutive figure Whenever he had helped a poor wretch out 
| roused him from his absorption. He was glad into hope again, he would shout, ‘‘ Rome! 
to speak of the letter, but could not have done Rome!” and the roar of the river and the 
so to ar , one save a child like this. He looked | storm made his voice like a whisper. 
into the deep, sympathetic eyes gazing at him, He was growing weak from his exertions. 
and put out his arm to draw the child nearer. | Why not give up now? Surely he had done 
|  ** Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ I think it is the most | enough. 
| important letter I ever held in my hand. What A physician, who had glanced at him by the 
| is your name?” rays of a lantern, said, authoritatively : 

‘*My name is Jerome Marlowe, but I am ‘* Don’t go down there again!” 
usually called Rome. I am going to Boston, to Just at that moment Fearn heard, from what 
stay until after Christmas with my grand- | point he could scarcely tell, a shrill, thin voice 
mother. Is that letter from your grandmother? | calling out: 

Why don’t you open it ?” ‘“*Here Iam! Down here!” 

‘*T don’t know who sent it,” answered Fearn. It was the boy thus crying. Fearn did not 
‘Tt is not mine. Iam taking it to the lady to | wait. He sprang down the slippery bank 
whom it belongs. I hope it will bring me a | again, shouting: 
happy Christmas.” ‘* Where, Rome? I am coming! Tell me 

‘* How can it do that ?” asked Rome. ‘‘Is | where!” 
| tere a story about it? I wish you would tell Some one, running along on the shore, 
| me. It’s so tiresome riding so long; and Janet swung a lantern up high, and its light pierced 
| doesn’t know anything but that book.” the storm sufficiently to reveal to Fearn’s 

Fearn smiled at the boy. The man felt his | searching eyes a tiny figure on a block of ice, 
heart grow warm. The contracting hand of | fully a rod below the wreck that had fallen 
anxiety which had been upon him for so many | from the bridge. 
months released its hold. Unmindful of the hand the physician laid 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ there is a story about | upon bis arm, Fearn ran ‘and struck out into 
it. Ihad been looking for a dear friend. I | the river. The sight of that boy had given 
could not find her. Accident—no, I would | the man added strength. He battled stoutly, 
rather call it Providence—sent this direction. , knowing that it was only a short time that he 
I have been in South America; do you know | could bear the intense cold of the water. He 
much about the queer animals there ?” | bade the boy keep shouting, so that he might 
| As Fearn asked this question, and the boy | know where he was. Rome obeyed, calling 
had opened his lips to reply, the conductor | out strange bits of hymns, mingled with slangy 
ran through the car with a strange look on his | street songs. 
| face. Two or three men rose quickly. It was When his rescuer stretched out an arm to 

dark now, and nothing could be seen from the ; him, the child listened closely to the instruction 
windows, opaque from the lights within. The | given that he must hold tightly on the man’s 
{rain was swaying along rapidly. Fearn was , shoulder. 
{oo experienced a traveler to notice because an | ‘‘ I will do exactly as you tell me,” he an- 
official hurried by. | swered. Then, as he slipped off into the water, 
A sharp lurch sent the boy out of Fearn’s | he said : ‘‘ SomehowI thought you’d hear me ; 
encircling arm, and flung him against the op- | and I was sure you’d come.” 
posite side of the car, and Fearn would have | Within a yard of the shore, on his return, a 
gone also had he not grasped his chair | murderous, glittering ice-cake, sent on by 
firmly. some swift impetus, struck sharp on Fearn’s 
Two or three women screamed, and there | head. 
was a rush for the doors. Fearn made a quick All sense went out with the quickness of 
movement to try to seize Rome, whose attend- | lightning. But he had saved the boy. The 
ant had not looked toward her charge, but had | two were pulled on to the land. 
gone. madly thrusting some one aside that she The same physician bent over them, his lan- 
might get out of the car. tern falling full on Fearn’s face. 
|  Fearn’s hand had almost touched the boy, ‘*T told him !” muttered the doctor. 
when, like a rolling ship, the cars snddenly He stooped and put his hand on Fearn’s 
and more violently swung back to the other | heart. As he straightened himself he said 
side, now creaking and bumping-—the lamps | aloud: ** He’s done for. Too bad. He’s saved 
| extinguished, cries of fright and strange mut- | more lives than all the rest of us.” 
terings filling the black, awful confusion! Rome Marlowe, shivering close by, heard 
| In the midst of it some one shonted: these words. He stepped up in front of the 
| ‘* Weare on the bridge! We shall all be | doctor, and, with chattering teeth, asked : 
killed !” ‘* What does * done for’ mean? Is that gen- 

Sharp shrieks redoubled at this! Men and | tleman dead ?” 
women fonght to get out. | ‘*T think so. Now ycu must let me take 

‘“O God!” was the ery in Fearn’s heart. | care of you. Tell me who you are. I'll tele- 
‘* Shall I never see her again ?” graph to your friends.” 

‘*The car reeled, tottered, crackled. It It was pitiful to see the boy in his drenched 
seemed to be sentient, and to dread going over | velvet suit try to control himself so that he 
into the icy water below; for the train was | might answer the doctor’s questions. . When 
upon a bridge that had given way in an unsus- |; he had done so, the child turned to the: still 
pected place. form of the man who had saved him, and said, 

In the horror and the terror of that moment | with decision : 

Fearn called out : ** Now. I'll stay with im. Wherever you take 

**Rome! Rome! Where are you?” him, I'll go too.” 

But if he bad the child in his arms, what | The doctor had not time to argue. Some- 
help could he give him ? | thing must be done for the boy immediately, 

A voice close to him said : or the chill and exposure would kill him. And 

‘Here I am. I hope you won't lose that | perhaps he was hurt. 
letter that is to bring you merry Christmas, He caught Rome up in bis arms, wrapping a 
you know.” heavy blanket about him as he did so. 

Fearn’s heart gave a bound so painful as ‘*T give you my word that you shall be taken 
almost to suffocate him. Just within reach of | with your friend in a short time. Now, you 
happiness, was he to die without knowing it! must do as I say.” 

Plainly the child, though frightened, had no It was perhaps an hour later that a cart, 
real sense of the danger. bearing three bodies, was drawn slowly up the 

Again Fearn tried to seize Rome; and now | hill from the river valley, where the disaster 
the car toppled over, unable to hold its place had occurred. The horses toiled against the 
longer. ‘The cries of suffering and of dread | wind. This was not the first load that had 
were such as to haunt one for years. been brought away from the bridge. All about 
| Inthe blackness, Fearn entirely lost Rome. | on the hillslopes there were lights in the farm- 
Reeling over, throwing its inmates up against | houses. Kind and helpful hands were doing 
the richly ornamented ceiling, the car struck | all they could. 
on its roof in the river below. ‘The ice-blocks Hnddled up in a blanket and buffalo-skin, 
hustled it, the swift, deadly cold water poured | on the cart with the motionless forms, was 
in. The cries grew fainter. Those who could, Rome. He was sitting pear Fearn, for the 
fought their way out through broken windows, | doctor had kept his word to the boy. 
clambering helplessly into the driving snow- A tall white house, with a wide piazza about 
storm, and struggling with stiffening fingers to | it, showed from the lights in its windows. It 
hold on to the glazed wreck which had brought was at this house that this particular cart 
| them here, stopped, 
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| The doctor walked behind. He moved 
quickly forward towards a middle-aged lady 
who came on to the veranda. 

‘If there’s still life in any of them, bring 
them in this way,” said the lady. 

‘* There’s life in this one,” piped a little 
voice. ‘* I’ve had my hand on him all the way. 
I wish you'd see, doctor.” 

The doctor, harried and weary, only made a 
pretense of doing as the boy asked. He felt 
sure without examination, and others, still 
suffering, were awaiting him down in the 
valley. 

Rome ran forward through the snow to the 
| lady’s side, his long brown hair flying back as 
he went. He caught her skirt and pulled upon 
it. She was absorbed in the sad duties she 
had undertaken, but she gave a hurried and 
kindly glance at the small figure beside her. 
She could not contradict the doctor’s decision, 
however. 

Fearn was taken into a long, low shed, which 
extended at the right, and in the rear of the 
house. An oil-lamp was on the top of a-barrel, 
| and its light fell on the ghastly picture of four 
stiff forms which were laid there, waiting the 
| identification of the friends who would begin 

4 to arrive as soon the news could reach them. 

Rome hung about, his thin face looking 
thinner than ever, and his eyes filled with a 
wild light. At Mrs. Martin’s summons he ran 
into the house, where all the people were min- 
istering to the three wounded women who had 
been brought there. The lady took his hand 
and led him into a room which opened from 
the kitchen, where was a great fire in the cook- 
stove. There was a bed in the room, and she 
said he must undress and get into that bed, or 
he might be ill the next day. 

He hesitated a moment, and then begged to 
be allowed to go once more to the shed where 
was the gentleman who had saved him. 

He came flying back like a wild thing. 

‘*He looked at me!” he cried out, and so 
insisted upon this fact that Mrs. Martin went 
with him. 

| His words were true. Fearn was alive, but 
could scarcely be called conscious. In a few 
moments he had been brought into the house, 
and was lying on a bed which had been hur- 
riedly moved into one of the front rooms. 
How the time passed he did not know. His 
body had been revived, but fever and delirium 
set in. 

Mrs. Martin looked carefully through Fearn’s 
garments. It happened that she found nothing 
to show who this stranger was. There were 
brief memoranda in his pocket-book, and there 
was the letter directed to Miss Kate Olbroyd, 
Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rome stood silently by when this search was 
made. He had begged of his friends that he 
might stay until his unknown savior was bet- 
ter; begged with such tears of entreaty that 
his request had been granted. Mrs. Martin 
had been glad to have him. She remembered 

| how her own boy had once followed her from 
| room to room as this one was doing now in 
these Lusy days. She had been greatly sur- 
prised when she had learned that Rome did 
not know his friend’s name. 

He touched her elbow, and pointed to the 
letter. 

***You will send that?” he asked. ‘‘ The 
| gentleman spoke as if it were going to lead 
| him to a dear friend.” 

A quarter of an hour later Rome was run- 
ning down the road to the post-office, and 
Mrs. Martin watched him go, saying to her- 
self : 

‘It’s the only way. If that does not bring 
a response, I shall not know what else to do !” 

She had written a few lines, saying how it 
happened that this envelope was found in the 
pocket of the unknown man, who was one of 
the victims of the railroad accident. This 
she had inclosed in another cover, and had 
copied the address as she had found it. 
| So it happened that three days before Christ- 
| mas a girl, sitting at the breakfast-table of a 

house in Charles Street, Boston, received this 

mmissive directed in an unknown hand. 

She had finished her coffee, and it was with 
languid curiosity that she looked at the letter 
before she opened it. The dark face, proud 
and sensitive, did not show much interest, 
even when she had read the note written by 
Mrs. Martin. She read it aloud, and then re- 
marked that it seemed very odd that a letter 
written by her cousin Helen, in New York, 
should be sent in so very strange a way as 
this. 

‘* Well, what are you going to do about it ”” 
asked her hostess. ‘* It seems the man is de- 
lirious. Of course the people there naturally 
thought you might know him.” 

‘To know him, I must see him,” replied 
Miss Olbroyd. 

‘* And to see him you must go there,” was 
the response. ‘* ‘These train accidents are aw- 
ful!” and the speaker passed her cup for more 
coffee. 

Miss Olbroyd sat silent for a while. Then 
she looked at the clock, rose from her chair 
and remarked that she believed a train left the 
Boston and Albany Station in three-quarters 
of an hour. 

-'* What! are you going ’ 

tion. 

‘Yes; it is only common humanity to go,” 
she answered. *'I may be able to send word 
to the friends of the poor man.” 

The girl, sumptuous in rich furs, her olive 
cheeks glowing with her walk from the station, 

| went slowly up the path to Mrs. Martin’s 
house. The storm was long since over. The 
keen sunlight fell on the crisp snow, and down 
the village road the sleighs glided swiftly. 

Before she bad reached the door it was 
opened by a boy, and behind him stood Mrs. 
Martin. 

| ‘Tam Miss Olbroyd,” said the newcomer, 


” 


was the exciama- 
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A CHRISTMAS LETTER.—‘‘a MAN RUNNING ALONG THE SHORE — A TINY FIGURE ON A BLOCK OF ICE. 


her full voice modulated softly **T received 


this morning a letter which I scarcely under- | 


stand. I suppose you are Mrs. Martin ?” 
The girl was ushered in. After a little con- 
versation Mrs. Martin led the way to the room 
where Fearn lay. 
‘*We could not learn his name,” she said. 
‘* You need not fear to disturb him. He has 


had a blow on his head, and his mind wan- | 


ders.” 

As Miss Olbroyd approached the bed, the 
eyes of the elder lady were upon her. She 
saw the wave of deep color rise over the gir]’s 
face, subside and leave a gray pallor; she 
saw the delicately gloved hands shut hard; 
the full red lips grow pale and quiver, then 
press tightly together. 

Kate Olbroyd stood silent and motionless, 
looking at the worn face of the man she had 
loved for years—the man whom she believed 
had suddenly cast back her love. 

But she loved him, Her heart told her that 


now in every anguished throb, as it had told | 
her every day in all the time since she had seen | 


him last. 


She could not take her eyes from the still | 


face. Fearn was sleeping now. He had not 
loved her; he never could have loved her. 
The agony of pity and passion and tenderness 
seemed as it would take her breath from her. 
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Mrs. Martin turned away. She felt as if it 
were sacrilege to look at this soul revealed. 
At last Miss Olbroyd moved back, and in a 
moment made a step towards Mrs. Martin, who 
involuntarily extended her hand, which was 
taken and held closely, while the eyes of the 


| two women meet for an instant. 


*Can we not save him ?” 

The girl’s lips framed this question almost 
without audible speech, and her companion 
said, fervently : 

** We will try.” 

Miss Olbroyd, without question, took her 
place at the bedside, and the doctor found her 


| there when he came in, towards night. He told 


her frankly that the case was a very doubtful 
one. It seemed to him that the patient had 
lately been undergoing some terrible mental 
strain, as well as the physical one which was 
known. 

With the skill, the gentleness and softness 
of love, Kate Olbroyd ministered by that sick- 
bed. Each hour she told herself, the moment 
he showed signs of recovery she would go 
away, thankful that he was still in the world. 


Rome Marlowe directly became her deyoted | 


friend and slave. 


that he was so ill. A score of times he related 
what Fearn had said about the letter; and 


He told her how Fearn had | 
saved him, and it was because he had done go | 
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Kate was ashamed that the story gave her such 
vivid pleasure. 

It was the day before that sacred festival 
which gladdens all hearts that the watcher 
felt sure there was a change for the better in 
her charge ; and when the doctor came he said, 
quickly, ‘‘ He is better ;” then looked at Miss 
Olbroyd, and added: ‘‘ It is to you, and not to 
me, that he owes his life. Ever since you came 
he has been gaining strength. Though he has 
not known you, he has felt your pre sence,”’ 

She lowered her eyes with an involuntary 
movement, fearing that the joy in them would 
be seen. She hastened from the room. 

When she came back there was a humid fire 
in her glance, a curve of tenderest happiness 
about her mouth. 

Fearn slept soundly all that night. It was 
when the Christmas sun was rising in the 
cloudless heavens that he opened his eyes with 
reason and memory in them. 

The sunshine came in a broad band through 
the window, and fell upon the face of th 
woman near him. 

The two looked at each other intently. Grad 
ually there came into the man’s gaze an eager- 
ness, an ardor that made a flush rise to Miss 
Olbroyd’s face, but she did not withdraw her 
glance. In that mutual look, absorbing, pas- | 
sionate with renewing life and hope, was the | 
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obliteration of all those years of estrangement 
and suffering. 

At last Fearn put out his hand, and she laid 
hers within it. 

‘* Dearest!” he whispered, and drew her 
nearer, until his lips pressed her mouth with 
that kiss which he had once believed to be for 
ever denied him. 

At noon that day Rome Marlowe was ad- 
mitted. He was going home the next morn- 
ing. He said he had been determined to stay 
until Mr. Fearn was better; and he announced 


| that he had known his friend would be well 


very s00n after the lady came. Then he looked 
gravely from one to the other and remarked 

‘*T suppose you two are what they call in 
love with each other.’ 

There was no response to these words, save 
that Fearn said, quickly 

** We both love you, and we are resolved to 
see you eyery Christmas Day as long as we 
live. There’s your grandfather calling you.” 

As Rome kissed Fearn good-by, he asked: 

‘You never had quite such a happy Christ- 
mas, did you ?” 

‘ Never,” said Fearn, earnestly, and as he 
spoke he looked at Kate, and added: ‘‘ ButI 
am going to be happy always now.’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,” said Rome, slowly 

on account of being in love, isn't it?” 
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A CHRISTMAS ANGEL, 
E BY PATIENCE STAPLETON, 
c AvTHOR oF ‘* THe Masor’s CHRISTMAS AND OTHER 
Stories,” anp ** JEAN McCuvre.”’ 
XZ + 
y <4 OMEWHERE in Maine there is a seaport 
1 > town, touched by the sea and guarded by 
; C,H high blue hills always shrouded in a kind 
oy of mist, the breath of the great tide that 
OX) sobs and beats against the cold, rocky 
u “3 shore. Such an old town this is, fai) 
Athens By the Sea. Years and years ago, 
e fine old sea captains lived here and built stately homes. 
They named the town Athens—it was originally called 
vd some musical Indian word, poetic in its meaning—and 
4 they built their houses after their half-forgotten re 
| membrances of castles and noble mansions across the 
sea. These old captains were wealthy and proud, 
i arrogant perhaps; but a sea captain is always lord of 
| all he surveys on blue water, and it was not strang 
+ \ that the air and old habit of command remained with 


him when he cast anchor in a home harbor until his 
voyage of life ended. 
A CHRISTMAS ANGEL.—‘‘ THE ANGEL LOOKED OUT UPON THE WILD WATERS WITH A VACANT LOOK.” Thirty years ago, in Athens, old Captain Perry was 
‘** YOU USED TO TELL ME STORIES, JOHN,’ SAID A BROKEN VOICE,” the chief man of the village; now the red glow of 
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the sun tints his pallid marble 
with a rosy light, the monument on which 

is carved a wonderful little ship that gene- 

rations of young Athenians will marvel at 

and remember. A man that was once so much 

is pitifully small in an earthly mound, and yet 

this is to come to both captains and sailors. 

Old Captain Perry lived in a grand mansion, | 
the best in the village. Three-storied, white, 
with soft green blinds, and a high-pillared | 
portico that made it look like a church. The 
captain’s grounds were artistically laid out; 
gleaming under the noble elms that shaded 
the lawn were beautiful statues brought from 
Europe; near the house a big bronze fountain 
tossed sparkling diamonds of water all the 
quiet Summer days. 

When the captain left the sea, fifty years be- 
fore, he was fifty years old and ‘* rich as Cro- 
cus,” the villagers said, with a poetic remem- 
brance of a simple flower, and yet an errone- 
ous idea of the meaning and use of a word. 
He had a ward, the handsome daughter of a 
brother-captain. Finding the villagers began 
to talk about the girl of twenty living under 
his roof, he promptly and rather masterfully 
urged his suit to her, and she married him. 
She was a faithful, obedient wife, quiet and 
passive, yet he often heard her sob and moan 
in her sleep. She died giving birth to a child 
a year after her marriage. She said no word 
of regret, nor kissed the girl baby they laid be- 
side her, but only turned her face to the wall 
and lay there till the end. After her death 
the captain found a tear-stained packet of let- 
ters, a portrait of a handsome sailor, that was 
all; but it made the captain bitter and distrust- 
ful of men and women, so he brought his 
motherless daughter up like some captive prin- 
cess. She should have no past that he could 
not tell the ‘‘ Young Prince ” who would claim | 
her some day. The captain meant her to 
marry, but the man he intended for her hus- 
band was quite too exalted a perscuage in char- 
acter and rank ever to come to Athens in the 
flesh. 

The captain used to talk of his daughter’s 
future to John Greenleaf, better known as 
**Cap’en John.” When little Desdemona, | 
the captain’s daughter, was born, John Green- | 
leaf was a cabin-boy in one of the captain’s 
ships. Greenleaf senior had been a sailor in 
the captain’s employ, but having no ambition, 
was never promoted, his ability never rising 
beyond the carrying out of a superior’s orders ; 
not so with John, and the captain pushed the 
boy ahead. He saw there was metal in him ; he 
liked John’s great dark eyes, his rare bright 
smile, his intelligent face, and activity; so 
when Desdemona was a maiden of seventeen, 
John, thirty-two, quiet and grave, almost stern 
in manner, was captain of the Othello, one of 
the captain’s best ships. Captain Perry was 
at that time one of the largest ship-owners in | 
the State of Maine. All this was thirty years | 
ago, and ships were monarchs of the sea then. | 

Captain Perry talked of his future son-in-law | 

| 











to Captain John, and the latter listened with | 
sad -interest, lifting his quiet eyes, that, like 
deep black pools in the forest, might reveal so | 
much when stirred, and glancing at the dainty 
girl out by the bronze fountain—a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed maiden, feeding the robins 
that flocked about her. Somehow in the 
storms at sea, the long, lazy days and calms in 
tropical climes, she came up before him—the 
blue of her dress like the blue of her eyes, the 
glint of her yellow hair, the swift withdrawal 
of her sweet glance when her eyes met his and 
she dropped the curtain of her long dark 
lashes. John never saw a seashell but he 
thought of the transparent pink of her cheek. 
He thought, while the captain talked amiably 
about the expected Prince, of his poor home, 
a mile from town at the foot of the blue hills. 
He saw the rickety old farmhouse, the barren 
fields, the lean cattle. He remembered his 
crippled father, his aged mother ; he saw little 
Sammy playing by the gate--little white- 
headed, freckled Sammy, the orphan child of 
his wild, dissipated brother whose debts he was 
paying—the debts that were still so heavy and | 
that he could lower so slowly. 

Yaptain Perry prattled on, for he regarded 
John as a sort of slayve—the child of one of his 
ignorant sailors—a man he had made: ‘ But, 
great guns, a smart man, and one that knows 
his place. Why, I’ve had him in my house 
like—like a (the captain paused)—a uephew 
for years. Look at my daughter, indeed!” 
(Some one had insinuated such a thing might 
occur). ‘* Old John, quiet, staid John Green- | 
leaf! why, I'd as soon think of Peter Jones, my | 
old cook that went to sea with me thirty year 
ago, looking at Desmondy.” 

In the year 1850, when Sammy was seven | 
and his grandfather somewhere about eighty, | 
the Othello was in New York, and Captain John 
came home to Athens to spend Christmas. | 
The old folks, he saw, were very feeble, the 
home poorer than ever, and the doctor's bill for | 
his father’s sickness staggered him. It was a 
dreary Christmas; life had always been dreary 
to him, poor John; but he was so patient, so | 
cheerful always, that no one suspected his sad | 
heart and terrible loneliness. He metthe cap- | 
tain —such a white-bearded old giant of seventy 

and the captain, bubbling over with joy, in- 
formed him the Prince had arrived. 

**Met him last Summer just after you went 
away, John. Desmondy was ailing a little—I 
took her to New York. He was there—son of 
old friend—a retired ship-commissioner—only | 
twenty-two — handsome young fellow — rich, | 
too—worships Mona. He’s here now—told him 
*bout you—what a smart cap’en you were—no | 
eabin-window promotion either, but worked 
your way up. He’d like to see you.” | 

‘*Thank you,” said Captain John, huskily ; | 

** he’s kind, but I’m so busy—so much to see to 
—time’s so short.” 
** But Mona wants you,” said the captain, 
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| sires, and you knowing no une else. 


| mona?” she said, shortly. 
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monument not, noticing in his cheer the chill, gray look on 
| John’s face. ‘* She’s liked ye from a child 


used 
to sit on your knee—keeps all the gimcracks 
you brought her. I tell her—ha, ha—they will 
be good for her youngsters to play with when 
she is Mrs. May. Tom May’s his name.” | 

At first Captain John determined not to go 
to that white house hidden among the pines 
and firs, wearing their bright-green dress in | 
the wintry blast, when al] the other trees, the | 
queenly elms and stalwurt oaks, were wrapped | 
in winding-sheets of snow; yet insensibly his | 
steps turned thither, and a servant showed him 
into a cozy parlor, her own little room, where | 
everything was dainty blue save a big, crack- 
ling wood fire. It was late afternoon when he 
went, and twilight was dropping down from | 
the mountains to meet the thick gray fog from 
the sea. The parlor was lighted only by the 
bright fire, but he saw her against the back- 
ground of the twilight shadows, sitting near 
the hearth. She raised her head from the big 
volume on her knee when she heard his step, 
and lifted her beautiful face, now radiant from 
the yellow light of the blazing pine that threw 
fantastic lights on her golden hair and her 
white gown with its soft, feathery fur. He 
gazed at her in a sort of trance—the only 
woman he knew besides his wrinkled mother. | 
He had lived a lonely life at sea and the crea- 
tures in port he had known in his younger | 
days were not of the same race as this fair, 
sweet girl. 

‘*Don’t you know me, John?” she said, going 
up to him and laying her little white hand in 
his bronzed big one, never to him so big and 
rough before. He stammered and pressed the 
small hand tremblingly. 

‘* Shall I ring for lights?” she said, drawing 
him a chair by the fire and resuming her po- 
sition with the book on her knee. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘let me look at you for a 
moment in the firelight and try to realize that | 
you are the little child I used to pet, the child 
that was never absent from my thoughts in all 
my long, lonely hours. How TI used to plan | 
things for her, and try to remember all her 
little wants! Her happy face, when I filled | 
her apron and her dimpled arms with quaint | 
foreign toys, was the sweetest recollection of 
my life.” He spoke half to himself. 

‘* You brought me nothing this time, John,” 
she said, half laughing, but there was a tearful 
shadow in her eyes. 

‘*T dared not intrude my gifts on the young 
lady,” stammered the captain, awkwardly. 
‘* Your father wrote me the Prince had come 
at last—the young lover he used to talk to me 
about—the rich, handsome lover. I did not 
know but that you were already married. How 
long, may I ask now, before the blue-eyed 
child is to be lost for ever, and the Princess, 
leaving her enchanted home, will go out into 
the great world with the Prince, leaving us 
who loved her only a remembrance as woful 
and sad as faded flowers ?” 

‘** Ah, me,” sighed the Princess, ‘‘ I am very, | 
very unhappy, John.” She leaned her cheek 
on her hand and looked up into his face. 
She noticed his firm lips tremble under his 
dark mustache; she noted he passed his hand 
over his eyes as if they were moist. 

‘*Unhappy Mona? You—now!” he said, 
incredulously, leaning nearer to her. ‘* Why,” 
he cried, brokenly, ‘‘ how pale you are, how 
sad! and your voice—its old, happy ring is 
gone. Is it this cursed climate of cold and 
mist ?—must you, the loveliest. of them all, go 
like the rest, the sweet-faced girls I have seen | 
grow to young womanhood ? Ah, God! Mona, 
to think of you in the graveyard, your young 
life at an end!” 

He rose quickly, and walked to the window 
and looked out across the harbor, where the 
light of the lighthouse at the entrance sent a 
long, yellow stream out on the dark waves. | 

‘*T am well,” said Mona, impatiently. ‘It’s 
not consumption, it’s—it’s (with a little sob)— 
‘*it’s heartbreak, John.” 

He came back to her then. 

‘*Mona,” he said, tremblingly, ‘‘ you used 
to tell old John all the little troubles of your 
childhood, and we would plan a way out of 
them. Can I not help you now ?” 

He drew his chair closer to her, and took the 
frail hand lying on the book in both of his 
hands. She longed to lay her cheek close to | 
his and sob out her grief as she did when she 
was a little child. 

‘*T do not love the Prince.” she gasped. | 
‘* Father says I must marry him, and I shall | 
die.” 

‘*Not love him!” repeated John. 
young, rich, handsome—all your father de- 
I don’t 


a 


understand it, Mona.” 

She Jooked at him wistfully, then quickly 
drew her hand away. 

‘*Do you know why I was named Desde- 


” 


** Because,” said bewildered John, ‘‘it was 
the only play of Shakespeare’s your father 
ever read ; the same reason I believe he named | 
my ship the Othello.” 

‘*He named me for Desdemona because he 
felt my mother deceived him,” said Mona, 
steadily. ‘* You see, my mother loved a dead 
sailor, and married father with only a broken 
heart and blighted life in return for his great 
love and kindness. Father read how Othello | 
thought he had been deceived, but grew to 
love Desdemona because she was true after all, | 
and he wanted me to be what she was. I 
think he pities Othello because he might have 
suffered like Othello did if mother had lived.” | 

‘**T see!” said the captain, still bewildered. 

‘* Imagine now,” said Mona, quickly, a pink 
glow on brow and cheek, *‘ if Desdemona had 
to marry one of the nobles whom her father 
liked, and all the time she loved Othello with | 
her whole heart.” 


| moment. 


| Unele 
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too humble, too unworthy, he thought, for such 
a fair, sweet lady,” said the captain. 

‘*But he told her stories of his travels,” 
cried Mona, fixing her glowing eyes on the 
captain’s face, ‘‘and she knew by them of his 
bravery, his nobility. She knew she could 


| adore and worship him, he was so strong in 
| heart, so daring, with the courage of a lion. 


A woman shut in from the world finds her 
herces in books—in book-people—and when 
she sees a man like the ideal she has read about 
her heart goes out to him whether she will or 
not.” 


The captain looked into the fire; his face, | 


half hidden by his hand, was curiously calm, 
and like marble inits pallor. Still that wistful 
glance in her blue eyes. He felt conscious of 
a sweet perfume, a delicious, dreamy feeling 
of happiness ; yet crushed his heart as he from 
a lifetime of repression knew how to do. 

‘* You used to tell me stories, John,” said a 
tender, broken voice, so close to him that he 
felt the warmth of her breath on his hand. He 
started up and went once again to the window. 
Still darkness outside, a faint suggestion of 
snow on the fields, a wide expanse of gloomy 
black water rolling under the faint, tiny stars, 
and away across the harbor the gleaming light. 
How quiet it was! Only the snap and crackle 


| of the fire dying down to deep red coals. | 
he was mad for a | 
Wild, fevered blood poured into his | 
brain; his heart seemed as if it would choke | 


He heard her soft step; 


him. He clinched his hands. She came close 
to him and rested her cheek on his arm. 

‘*You are angry. I have been unmaidenly, 
dear John,” she said, piteously; ‘‘ but it was 
so soon—the wedding—and you—you would 
be gone.” 


He could not trust himself to speak—to | 


touch her hand. He felt guilty to the man 
who had trusted him. He turned quickly. 

‘* God have mercy on me!” he cried hoarsely. 
‘*My heart is breaking!” 

He flung past her and out of the house. 
She turned, tremblingly, for she heard a well- 
known step. Her father was close beside her. 

‘*T heard it all!” he hissed, his voice 
strangled with passion. ‘‘ He came here like 


| a serpent—he stole your love—he, the son of 
| an ignorant sailor—a pauper! 
to his poverty, and you—you shall marry May | 


He'll go back 


He shall never know this. I was 
All women are trai- 


” 


Bring lights!” he 


to-morrow. 
deceived, so shall he be. 
tors—are liars at heart. 


; thundered to the scared maid at the door; and 
| when the candles were brought he flung open 


the big volume. ‘*See! see! I named you 
aright!” he shouted- 


*** Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see. 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.’” 


II. 
Ir was Christmas Eve; a cold, quiet night. 


. 


| Yesterday it had snowed steadily all day; now | 


ture, having duly made and fitted her new 
rube, was wearing it in lovely peace. 
kitchen at the Greenleaf farmhouse was warm 
and snug. If the floor was bare and the ceil- 
ing but big oaken beams, a great fireplace piled 


high with blazing logs was cheery enough, | 


and the apples and cider were rather pleasing 
—so Sammy thought. Grandpa, silent and 
sorrowful, sat on one side of the fire—a bronzed 
old man with wiry white hair and _ beard. 
Grandma, with a neat cap over her silvery 
hair, knitted briskly on the other side; be- 
tween them was a fat dog, an old cat, and tow- 
headed Sammy on a stool. 


‘* Goin’ to write all night?” said Sammy, in | 


a melancholy tone. 

The captain looked up. He was writing, to 
a ship-owner he knew, for a place even as 
second mate. That very morning he had been 


discharged from Captain Perry’s employ for | 


ever, besides reteiving a cruel letter accusing 
him of all manner of baseness and ingratitude. 
‘“*Tll come now,” said the captain, putting 


| up his writing; then he took Sammy on his 


knee and told him stories of Christmas-tide 


how God sent his angels down on earth to | 
| spread good cheer and happiness all over the 


world to rich and poor. 

‘*TIs Santy Claus a angel?” said Sammy, 
practically. 

‘*A sort of one,” said the captain. 

‘* Which is the best, him or the angels?” 
said Sammy, thoughtfully. 

‘““The angels.” 

‘* Well, I guess I'll pray ter the angels, then, 
ter bring me a sled,” said Sammy, with some 
relief ; *‘an’ I’ll tell ’em ter git yer a new ship, 
John. I’m a pitcher, yer know,” he 
went on gravely. ‘‘ Grandma allus says little 
pitchers has big ears, when she’s tellin’ what 
she don’t want me to know.” 

‘* You'd better go to bed now,” laughed the 
captain, and when the tow head was quiet on a 
pillow and the blue eyes closed, he stole into 
the little room off the kitchen where Sammy 
slept, and laid, with other offerings, the looked- 
for sled at the foot of the bed. Then he went 
back to his writing; later on, worn and weary 
with sorrow, he sought his bed in the attic, 
and fell into a troubled sleep. 

There was a naughty, rakish-sort of a moon 
that Christmas Eve ; it did not come out at all 
till midnight, but it shone brightly then, with 
a mellow, cheerful radiance. In fact, it was so 
brilliant in Sammy’s room, that he plainly saw 
the name on his sled, *‘ The Boss,” in large, 
gilt letters. Sammy dreamed of the angels, with 
some vague memories of a Santa Claus, but 
most of beautiful angels in white, flying every- 
He thought that he met one, such a 
lovely one, with real gold hair, and he asked 
her for the sled, and then for a ship for Uncle 
John—a great big ship. 

Tap—tap—tap. Sammy turned restlessly on 
his pillow. Tap—tap, ‘‘ For Uncle John,” 


‘And yet he did uot try to win her; he was | he murmured, drowsily. Tap—tap—tap. He 


The | 
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sprang up, wide awake. The moon was shin- 
ing; at the foot of his bed was a fine, blue sled. 
Tap—tap. Why, there at his little window 
was an angel—a real, live angel, with long, 
yellow hair, and all in white, too. The angel 
beckoned to him; he started up, and ran to the 
window; the angel was going down the path 
to the harbor. 

**Pve got the sled,” thought Sammy; ‘ but 
I never told her that I wanted a ship for Uncle 
John. Ill run after her,” he said, talking to 
himself. ‘‘I will, an’ git that ship for Uncle 
John’s Chris’mus, from me.” 

He tugged his boots on over his bare feet, 
and put his overcoat on over his nightgown. 
| He must waste no time, for Grandma might 

stop his going, for fear he would get the croup. 

Then Uncle John had said angels seldom came 

to big folks, but always to little children like 

him. 

Sammy crept out of the house, then away he 
sped after the white figure that was wandering 
down to the river. He saw the angel quite 

| plainly, now, even the soft white fur on her 
dress ; but, to his disappointment, he could see 
| no wings. 

‘Angel! Angel!” he panted, coming up to 
her; *‘I like you for the sled, thank yer; but 
Uncle John, he wants a ship. I furgot that.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the angel, looking at him 
with wide, vacant eyes; ‘‘ yes, a ship. Dear 
John, it was so cruel. He shall have the ship. 
Come! come !” she cried, piteously, seizing the 
child’s hand. ‘* Hurry; before they come we 
will get John the ship; he will not blame me 
then—not leave me to die.” 

‘*Pll go!” panted Sammy, running through 
| the soft, light snow, his bare legs almost frozen. 
‘*Tt’s awful cold, though. I’m nigh froze. 
Why! there ain’t no ship there ! 


!” he eried. in 
| dismay, when they came to the brink of the 
| bay, where the sullen, black waves, with shin- 

ing tips of foam, beat against the rocks. 

‘*See! there’s our cove; thet’s Uncle John’s 

boat, he rows tcr town—it’s a mile an’ a harf! 

That’s our old dory th re; it’s leaky-—Grandpa 

hauled her up larst Summer—full er cracks. 

Ain’t no ship I kin see here.” 

The angel looked out on the wild waters 
with the same vacant look that was on her face 
all the way. The fierce wind coming up now 
against the tide boded a storm. Where had 
that wind come from so suddenly ? Her long 
hair blew about her; her snow-laden garments 
waved and fiapped like a sail. 

‘*“Come! come!” she cried, clutching the 
child’s arm, *‘ into John’s boat. See! I can 
push it off! It dances like a seagull on the 
waves—it is a free, happy boat. Now Ill 

| row; I can row, I can fly; I am free now! 

We'll go there, away, away, away out !—never 
| to come back. Nevermore—nevermore !” 

She laughed, a strange, wild laugh, that 
echoed over the great, lonely harbor. Sammy, 
holding tight to the gunwales of the boat, 
looked at her with wide, frightened eyes. 
‘* But the ship—Uncle Jobn’s ship!” he re- 
peated, miserably. 

‘* There !” she cried, tossing the flying hair 
from her face; ‘‘ahead, away out, beyond 
that yellow light ; there is the ship!” 

‘*That’s the ocean,” said Sammy, terror- 
stricken. ‘‘Uncle John says there’s fearful 
breakers there—only one little narrer channel 
where vessels come in. That’s the lighthouse. 
Oh, Angel, I want to go back. I’m so cold, 
and all the water is comin’ inter the boat!” 

His only answer was that mad laugh, singu- 
larly sweet, echoing above all the roar of the 
water, and the wild moaning of the wind. 

Captain John waked up from a troubled 

| sleep. Some one was pounding at the door. 

He had thrown himself dressed om his bed, so 

in a second he was in the kitchen. The door 

had been broken open, and Captain Perry, 

May, and a crowd of men, were in the house. 

‘*He has stolen my daughter!’ yelled the 
captain. ‘‘Search the house !” 

A crowd of men rushed through the rooms. 
John, trembling and dazed, turned to the man 
that he knew best in the throng, the kind old 
village doctor: ‘* For Gad’s sake, what does 
this mean?” he asked, hoarsely. 

‘*Miss Mona!” panted the doctor, who 
seemed to have run all the way from town. 
‘*She was taken delirious yesterday—raved of 

| you. I gave her a sleeping-powder last night 

to calm her. The nurse and I left the room a 

moment for medicines; when we got back 

we had left her quiet, and, we thought, asleep 
she was gone.” 

**Gone!” cried John. 

‘The windows were open; she mrst have 
climbed down the balcony ; she was barefooted, 
but had thrown over her a white, fur-lined 
cloak. We traced her here—her bare foot- 
prints in the snow—bloody ones at the last—to 
that window!” (Pointing to Sammy’sroom. ) 

‘* Sammy ain’t there !” shrieked old Grandma 
Greenleaf; ‘* he’s gone, an’ his little coat an’ 
boots; but the rest of his clothes is there!” 

‘“Was she delirious still?” asked a_by- 
stander. 

_**I can’t tell,” said the doctor. ‘I think 
so: her escape seemed like the cunning of in- 
sanity.” 

John rushed out of the 
close at his heels. 

**For God's sake,’ 
‘**tell me where she is—my Mona! 
have your ship again!” 

‘* Fool!” cried John, a horrible fear choking 
him; ‘‘see—see the double tracks, the child’s 
and hers! They are going to the river—to the 
river, man!” 

Oh, that half-mile! It seemed as long as 
twenty miles, and each mile a mountain to 
climb. 

‘‘The boat’s gone-——gone!” shouted John. 
‘* They can’t have gone in that on the awful 
sea. My dory that was here is gone, Captam 
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| Perry! 


house. Perry was 


> moaned the old man, 
You shall 
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Just then a child’s cry floated over the water, | 
and they saw, rising on the crest of a wave, | 
nearing the frightf.l breakers, that fretted the | 
entrance to the harbor, a boat; in it two fig- 
ures; then another wave buried it from sight. 
While they talked and wrung their hands, and 
the crazed, stricken father cried and prayed, 
John Greenleaf worked with a sense and pur- 
pose. Some ran around the shore to the town 
for boats, well knowing their race would be 
useless. 

‘*Ten thousand dollars to the man that res- 
cues her!” cried May. ‘‘ Twenty thousand!” 
sobbed her father. 

‘“*Don’t go in that boat, John,” 
doctor, laying a restraining hand. 

‘* For your poor old father’s sake,” cried the 
old man, hobbling to his son and clinging to 
his arm; ‘‘ you're all I’ve got in this world, 
John, my noble son, my brave lad. They 
treated ye mean—ye owe ’em nuthin’.’ 

In his quiet way John freed himself. ‘‘ Perry 
will take care of you,” he said, briefly. Before 
they realized, he was off. He launched that 
frail dory on the wild water, he seized the 
battered oars and rowed out to sea. Every 
seam in the treacherous boat let in a stream of 
water, every wave dashed its spray over the | 
sinking sides. 

‘*They never could have reached her from 
the town,” said the doctor. ‘* See, they are not } 
half way there. It’s a fearfully icy road and | 
the snow is deep, and it will take time to get a | 
boat in town, as most are laid up for the season. 
If he reaches her before they are at that point, 
they’re saved; if he don’t, the breakers will 
beat the boat to atoms.” 

‘** He’llreach ’em,” said the old man, brokenly. 
‘“‘Tf a man can, he can. God’ll help him.” 

This touched Perry. He turned and pressed 
the trembling hand of his old-time sailor, who 
whispered: ‘*An’ God help ye, Cap’en.” 

‘‘She’s rowin’ straight for them breakers,” | 
said a fisherman. 

‘* By Jove, he’s a magnificent rower, though,” 
said young May. ‘* What strength he has, what 
a great, strong sweep! I never saw courage 
like his, in that boat with that wind and sea; 
but it’s mad and useless, if it is sublime.” 

Perry looked at the young man, daintily bred 
and effeminate, a child of wealth and position ; 
then he looked out to sea, at that black speck, | 
hurled onward with a force that he himself or 
this young aristocrat hardly realized. The 
strength of a man who was bred to toil, the | 
mighty strength of patient labor enlisted now 
to rescue and urged on by love—the woman 
he loved was in peril. Then it was, Perry 
remembered how happy she was when John 
was with them; how bright her smile when 
John told them stories of the sea; how silent 
and grave she became when he was away; so 
anxious for news of the Othello when there 
were storms. He recalled how honorable John 
was when his child had tempted him as man 
never was tempted before. 

‘* Fool! fool that I have been!” he moaned, 
climbing up the steep cliff that walled in the 
little cove from the sea. He saw in the moon- 
light that the boats were near together, he saw | 
the dory a mere line above the water and knew | 
it was almost gone. 

‘** He’s thrown off his coat, ' cried the doctor ; 
‘see, he’s swimming—swimming in that icy 
water !” 

‘*He never can do it,” said May. 

‘*He can!” shouted the captain, stung into 
fury; ‘‘ he can, for he loves my girl, that’s why, 
sir. He will save her!” 

They watched breathlessly, seeing so little, 
fearing much. Those few moments were an 
eternity, a lifetime to the waiting father. At 
last a fisherman, nearest to the edge of the 
cliff, shouted : 

‘*The boat’s puttin’ back, sir 
way!” 

Oh! that joyfui shout. It echoed out over 
the harbor where, drenched with icy water, 
worn and half frozen, Captain John was rowing 
back against the tide, battling every inch of 
the way. She lay, white and still like a broken 
lily, in the bow of the boat. He dared not look 
to see if she were dead, and shivering little 
Sammy screamed from the bitter cold. 

The moment the doctor had seen the boat 
returning he rushed up to the house; he knew 
what would be needed. At last the speck grew 
into outline and shape, and then they saw the 
oarsman rowing his tireless stroke with steady 
nerve, with dauntless courage. Willing bands 
drew the boat to land, and carried Sammy to 
the house, but the oarsman heeded them not. 
He lifted his white burden and strode over the | 
fields to his home. He left her only when the | 
doctor said that she was alive and might recover ; 
then he staggered to the door and fell in a 
dead faint. 

‘“ * 


said the 


’ 


comin’ this 


* a oa * 


‘*Tt’s a funny Chrismus,” said Sammy, dole- 
fully, the next morning. ‘‘ I’ve got ter stay in 
bed an’ take medercine. I hate angels.” 

** But here’s lots of things that Captain Perry 
sent you,” said the doctor, who had heard the 
angel story from his young patient, ‘‘and you 
can get up this afternoon.” 

‘* Where’s Uncle John ?” said Sammy, relent- | 
ing a little; ‘‘rowed in that leaky boat, he | 
did, an’ he told me not ter, that it would sink, | 
an’ it did, but he swimmed, he did.” 

‘*He’s with the angel!” said the doctor, | 
smiling. 

‘*Tve got ter see him,” said Sammy firmly ; 
so he was wrapped up and carried to his grand- | 
mother’s room. He saw the angel, white and | 
still on the bed; near her was his Uncle John, | 
looking at her with a face that did not seem to 
belong to his Uncle John at all, it was so pas- | 
slonate, so radiant with hope and fear. Captain 
Perry stood near the door; he waved them | 
back, but the angel opened her eyes at the 
noise. 


** Father,” she said, softly. 


How still they all were! Her reason was | 
coming back. 

‘*Ts John here ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered her father; ‘‘he is near 
you, close beside you.” 

John went to her then and knelt by the bed. 
She raised her golden head to his breast. 

_** Dear John.” 

‘* You must not talk, love,” he said, gently ; 
‘lie quiet and.get well.” 

‘* You will never leave me ?’ 

‘*Never, Mona,” said her father; “ you will | 
be happy to hear your father say that; John is 
the only man in the world I would give you to, 
he is the noblest and the bravest. The Prince 
didn’t come, Mona; I was blind and didn’t see 
that he was with us all the time.” 

‘* Will Uncle John git his ship ?” 
Sammy’s shrill voice. 

** Indeed he will,” said the captain, following 
them out, *‘and all old Capen Perry has to 
give.” 

‘*T guess,” said Sammy, when he was re- 
tucked in bed with an orange and a picture 
book, ‘‘I guess she wasn’t a Chris’mus angel 
at all, an’ I guess she’s Uncle John’s girl, an’ I 
guess———””’ 

‘*You’d better not guess any more right 
away,” laughed the doctor. ‘‘ You'll find out 
when she gets well she’s better than all the | 
Christmas angels your Uncle John could tell 
you about till you got to be a man.” 

‘*Mebbe,” said Sammy, sleepily; ‘‘ but I'd 
like ter know who brought me that sled, 
though.” 
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Cinderella's Christmas Ball. 
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London offered a prize for the best 

portrait of a beautiful woman, I 

resolved that I would ask Helen 
Heath to give me sittings. If she 
indulged me in this particular I 

would have a handsomer model 

than any of the other competitors, and if I did 
her justice I would certainly win the prize. I | 
was particularly anxious to win it, for I wanted 
tq keep it from Philip Viking. 

Viking had been making himself disagree- | 
able, and his egotism deserved punishment. | 
He had been depreciating my work wherever | 
he could find listeners, and had injured me 
with some of my purchasers. Viking had done 
some good work, and is ranked as high as I in 
the Royal Academy, but he cannot pose as my 
superior. I determined that, if possible, I 
must give Mr. Viking’s pride a fall. 

The exhibition in the Rembrandt Gallery 
was to be opened in March, and each com- 
petitor was required to make his study repre- 
sent some character in romance or history. 
Viking allowed it to be known that his would 
be entitled King Cophetua’s ‘‘ Beggar-maid,” 
but I was less communicative. I had secretly | 
resolved to call my picture ‘‘ Cinderella,” and | 
I went in the morning after arriving at this 
decision to ask Miss Heath to grant me the 
sittings. Very much to my gratification I 
received the desired permission to paint her 
portrait, and so had taken my first step towards 
success. 

It happened that Philip Viking also had a 
strong desire to try his hand at a portrait of 
Miss Heath, and he, too, asked her for sit- | 
tings. She confessed that she was astonished 
at the sudden demand for her portrait, and | 
granted his request. She was willing to oblige 
her friends by being ‘* Cinderella” or ‘ Beggar- 
maid,” or any other indigent femal that they 
proposed, she said, but unless they flattered 
her immensely she was certain th: y woul.. both 
lose the prize. The girl must know that she 
is beautiful, for her mirror tells her of the 
fact every time she faces it, but I am certain 
that she has less vanity than any handsome 
woman I have ever met. 

I was not confident of my ability to do her 
justice, for she has a face that changes with 
every emotion. Her eyes laugh or sadden as her 
mood varies, and her color fluctuates with every 
thought and feeling. She has a subtle, expres- 
sive face, and I knew that it would be difficult | 
to reproduce it upon canvas. 

I had known Miss Heath for a year before 
I asked to paint her portrait. I had seen her 
first at Mr. Viking’s home, where she was 
employed as day governess to his little sisters. 
Afterward I discovered that her father and mine 
had been intimate friends. Both men were in 
their graves long before I learned of their 
intimacy, but I used their old friendship as an | 
excuse for seeking an acquaintance with Miss 
Heath and her father’s widow. My mother is | 
an aristocrat, and it annoyed her exceedingly 
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| to know that her son frequently visited the 


beaytiful governess who lived in shabby lodg- 
ings, and who was wholly unknown to the 
fashionable society in which the mater moves. 
Upon my first visit to Helen Heath I was re- | 
minded of Cinderella. She lived with her step- | 
mother and two half-sisters. Mrs. Heath was 
a fretful invalid, and her daughters were in- 
dolent, superficial girls, who were unable to | 
support themselves, or to manage their little 
household. Helen was barely twenty years of 
age, but she possessed all the executive ability 
and common-sense that there was in the | 
family. Her stepmother grumbled perpet- | 
ually because fate had forced her to submit to | 
rigid economy, but Helen never complained. 
She was as accustomed to work and to fault- 
finding as the old-time Cinderella: but she 
was cheerful. She had a sunny disposition 
that was a blessing to her and to every one who | 
enjoyed the privilege of being in her society. If | 
she had lived in ye olden time, and the Prince 
had chanced to see her, he would have wanted | 
to marry her as a simple matter of course; and 


| as she gave them to me. 


| to make love to her. 


| one of the guests. 
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the real Cinderella might have lived and died 


} . ’ 
| « spinster for all he would ever have known or 


cared, 
[ painted her portrait in her own home, 
where I thought she appeared at her best. 


] 


During the sittings she wore a faded, antique | 


gown, and sat before a quaint, old-fashioned 
fireplace. Her face was turned half away from 
the firelight, as she looked over her shoulder 
at the fairy godmother, who was entering the 
room. The girl’s eyes and hair were in the 
shadow, but the ruddy light shone on her lips 
and chin, her round, white throat and her 
beautiful bare arms. Ye gods! what a wist- 
ful, fascinating little Cinderella she was, from 
the crown of her gold-brown head to the tip 
of her tiny foot. When the portrait was 
finished, and I laid aside my palctte and 
brushes, I knew that my masterpiece was 
done. My heart had been in my work; and, 
while I had painted, I had learned to love the 
woman whose beauty I wished to immortalize. 

I had never asked Miss Heath a question 
concerning Viking’s ‘* Beggar-maid.” I had not 
cared to dwell upon the fact that she was 
giving him sittings as graciously and patiently 
I was more jealous 
of his success in gaining this favor from her 
than I could ever be of his art. Besides, I had 
an utcomfortable knowledge that Viking might 
be deceived by her kindness into believing that 
vanity or coquetry prompted her acceptance. 
Viking is the sort of cur who boasts at the club 
of his conquests over the hearts of the fair sex, 
and who considers himself made of much 
superior clay to thet of a mere governess. I 
have never heard him say a disrespectful word 
of Miss Heath, and do not think he will dare 
to attempt such an impertinence in my pres- 
ence; yet I am sure he would think he was pay- 
ing her a great compliment if he condescended 
I ought not to dwell 
upon this thought. I am beginning to feel 
like breaking Viking’s bones. 

My mother is going to give a Christmas ball 
in honor of my thirtieth birthday. At first I 
thought I could dispense with the celebration, 
and told her I was rather too large a boy for 
birthday parties, but I changed my mind about 
it when I realized that Miss Heath might be 


vite her, and was much astonished at the 
vehemence with which she objected. 
her that Miss Heath had been exceptionally 
kind to me, and that an invitation to the ball 
was a trifling courtesy that should: not be 
denied her. 

My mother looked annoyed. 

‘*You forget that you are a noted artist,” 
she said, ‘‘ and that the girl is flattered by your 
having noticed her. If she has a spark of 


- vanity she is in an ecstasy because you have 


painted her portrait, and wants no other com- 
pensation.” 

‘*Miss Heath has not a spark of vanity,” I 
said, endeavoring to keep my temper. 

‘*In that case you should pay her as you 
would a professional model. She is poor, or 


I urged my mother to in- | 


I told | 


she would not be a governess, and the money | 


would, doubtless, be acceptable.” 

I was in a towering passion, and my mother 
suddenly became aware of my displeasure and 
stopped. 

‘Miss Heath is a lady of perfect breeding 
and refinement,” Isaid. ‘‘ She and her mother 
have entertained me in their household a hun- 
dred times. They have allowed me to make a 
workshop of their little sitting-room, and have 
helped me to do the best work of my life. In 


return, would you have me offer to pay them 


for their courtesy and hospitality? How would 
you like it if your guests should offer to pay 
you for their supper?” 

‘*Your questions are rude and irrelevant,” 
my mother said, sharply. ‘‘ I don’t intend to 
pose as a model while my guests paint my por- 
trait ! 
her time—not for any refreshments she may 
have offered you. Miss Heath is a working- 
woman, while Iam not. Miss Heath’s services 
are marketable, while mine are voluntary.” 

‘* We won’t quarrel, mother,” I said, partly 
recovering my good humor. ‘‘I am sure that 
you know [ intended no rudeness. Of course, 
you will invite whom you choose to your own 
ball. I labored under the delusion that this 
was in my honor, and that I might therefore 
invite such guests as I desire. If you knew 
Miss Heath you would understand the impossi- 
bility of making her such an offer as you 
proposed.” 

‘*T know the class to which she belongs, 
Gerard. She is obliged to support herself, and 
I do not like workingwomen. A woman who 
has to battle with business hardships is almost 
certain to have the fine edge taken off her dis- 
position and character, and to become blunt if 
not absolutely coarse. Of course, this ball is 
given for your benefit. You have met few of 
the families in our vicinity, and you ought to 
know your neighbors. You have lived abroad 
so much, Gerard, that you are more of a for- 
eigner than an Englishman.” 

** You are very kind to think of me,” I said 
coldly, ‘‘ but I do not care to meet our neigh- 
bors all at once. I am going up to London, 
and will not be present at your ball.” 

She looked at me keenly, and surrendered. 

‘*You had better not go,” she said, ‘for it 
will be a pleasant event, and Miss Heath will 
be invited.” 


MISS HEATH'S STORY. 


I was very much surprised when I received 
Mrs. Maitland’s invitation to her ball. Of 
course I had never expected to be invited. 
Mrs. Viking has always told me what a severely 
aristocratic lady Mrs. Maitland is, and I was 
certain she would not notice a governess who 
has no pedigree to boast of, and no prestige 
whatever in society. 


I advised you to pay Miss Heath for | 
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But in spite of all my numerous shortcorm- 
ings this adorable old lady invited me to her 
ball. 

I was eager to accept her invitation, for I 
had never been at a ball or anything half so 
pretentious, and I knew I would enjoy the 
novelty of the occasion. Mamma was also 
invited, but of course her invalid condition 
made her acceptance impossible. However, 
Miss Viking very kindly offered to chaperon 
me, and I resolved to go. 

I did not go to the ball dressed as gorgeously 
as my predecessor, Cinderella. She wore 
silken garments and crystal slippers. I had to 
be satisfied with mull and morocco. I had no 
jewels to arouse my stepsisters’ envy, but I 
wore a bunch of deep carnation roses that 
Gerard Maitland had given me. I looked in 
the glass when I was ready to go, and was not 
ashamed of my appearance. I believe I was 
vainer than I had ever been before, and I was 
thankful because my olor was good and that 
my arms and neck were not scraggy. I looked 
better, I thought, than when de paintet 2 in 
the ragged, antique gown. ‘There I was Cin- 
derella in the ashes and among the pots and 
kettles at home. Now Cinderella had been 
transformed and beautified by the fairy god- 
mother, and was going to the ball. 

I was intensely happy on that bright, cold 
night as I was driven pell-mell across the 
country to Trellis Hall. The air was crisp 
and racy, and now and then a puff of wintry 
wind sent a handful of light snow into my 
face. The moon shone upon miles of snowy 
fields that sparkled as if strewn with myriads 
of diamonds. A million of icicles hung from 
the vines and arbors about Trellis Hall. It 
was a glad, white night, and as I rode along I 
thought I could imagine how Cinderella felt 
when she entered her golden coach and started 
for the ball. 

Trellis Hall was aglow with a hundred lights, 
and was sweet with myriads of ferns and flow- 
ers. Laughter flowed freely, and there was 
enough good cheer in that beautiful home to 
brighten one-half of ‘‘merrie England.” My 
hostess looked like a queen and my host like 
the prince in the fairy story. I had as many 
partners as I wished and I had my fill of danc- 
ing. Later I drew my wrap over my shoulders 
and stepped ont upon the balcony from the 
conservatory-window. I wanted to review the 
happiness I had been experiencing. I wanted . 
to wonder if Cinderella had felt as I did. 

‘* Ah, Cinderella,” I said, ‘‘did your heart 
and feet seem lighter than air when you danced 
at your first ball? Did you wonder why the 
prince chose you to be his partner, poor, 
obscure little maid that you were? And did 
you think he was half as good, half as brave, 
or half as chivalrous as a man who has danced 
with me?” 

I was turning to re-enter the house, when I 
heard-a clock strike twelve. It was the hour 
when poor Cinderella’s ball robes turned into 
rags and her golden coach to a yellow pump- 
kin. I laughed at the recollection, when a 
hand closed about my wrist and Philip Viking 
spoke to me. 

‘*Come into the grounds,” he said. ‘* My 
‘ Beggar-maid,’ I must see you alone.” 


PHILIP VIKING’S STORY. 

WueEn my mother told me that she and I 
were both invited’to Mrs. Maitland’s ball, I 
determined that I would not accept the invita- 
tion. In a week or two, Gerard Maitland and 
I would be competitors for the Rembrandt 
prize. Our portraits of Miss Heath would 
hang side by side and the judges must decide 
which would receive the highest favor. I did 
not think that two such competitors should 
meet upon a social footing. I cordially hate 
Mr. Gerard Maitland, and do not care to make 
an effort to hide my animosity. 

If he had not asked Miss Heath for sittings 
before I made the same request, I would have 
prevented his getting them at all. I would 
have won her consen‘ to si. for my ‘‘ Beggar- 
maid.” and then insis.cd that she mustn’t give 
any one else an o portuni to paint her por- 
trait until my work we: done. I was furious 
when I discoverec that I was too late to inter- 
fere with Maitland’s pians. However, I resolved 
to do my best work, an: hoped it would exceed 
anything that Maitlan” could ..o. 

I was very much astoni_':ed when I learned 
that Miss Heath was invited to the ball. If I 
had known of the invitatio’ before I sent my 
‘*regrets” to Mrs. Maitland, I would have 
gone, for no purpose but to see Miss Heath 
enjoy herself. She had never been to a ball 
before, and I would have liked to see her radi- 
antly happy among the bored society women 
who are wholly incapable of enthusiasm. How- 
ever, it was too late, and she went with mother 
while { remained at home. 

I was dissatisfied with my ‘* Beggar-maid.” 
Miss Heath’s face is a difficnlt one to portray, 
and I was afraid Maitland might do it greater 
justice than I. While the ball was in progress 
I studied my work critically, and my reflec- 
tions were unpleasant. I would have given a 
year out of my life if I might have compared 
Maitland’s portrait of the girl with the one I 
had finished. 

I realized that Miss Heath's invitation to the 
ball was significant. Why had she been in- 
vited? Mrs. Maitland was as proud and 
arrogant an old woman as there was in Eng- 
land, and would never meet a governess upon 
social footing unless forced to do so by some 
powerful circumstance. Could it be possible 
that Maitland meant to marry the girl, and had 
induced his mother to introduce her into 
society? Iwas maddened by the thought. I 
have never been democratic or sentimental, but 
I was so infatuated that I forgot Helen was a 
workingwoman, and would have married her 
to keep Maitland from getting her. I thought 
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of her at the ball, floating about in Maitland’s 
arms perhaps, and in her beauty surpassing 
every woman in the room. My jealousy was 
rampant at the thought. I went out of doors 
across the fields toward «rellis Hall. I could 
hear the music, and through the lace curtains 
could see the dancers. 

What a fool I had been to refuse the invita- 
tion ! 
have volunteered to show me the picture. 


If I had been civil to Maitland he might | 


As I approached the house I saw Miss Heath | 


step out upon the piazza. I saw that my 
opportunity had come. If I was ever to see 
her, when my mother’s sharp eyes were not 
upon us, it was now. If I was ever to get her 
away from Maitland’s influence the time had 


come. I went towards her, trembling like a 


leaf, and spoke in a voice that sounded hoarse 


and unnatural. I told her that I loved her, 
and that I was mad with jealousy and uwun- 
happiness. I begged her to leave Trellis 


Hall with me at once and to be my wife. I 
had forgotten that she was a governess. I 


only knew that I was willing to go with her to 
the ends of the earth, and to prevent Maitland 
from marrying her. 

MRS. MAITLAND’S STORY. 

WHEN my son insisted upon inviting Miss 
Heath to the ball, I knew that it would be 
foolish in me to oppose him. He is thirty 
years of age, and is not as tractable as he was a 
score of years ago. When he puts his foot 
down he is as hard to move as one of the 
Egyptian pyramids. I had either to invite Miss 
Heath to the ball or lose his society. He would 
have gone to London and left me to invite 
whom I chose. 

I was certain at once that he was specially 
interested in this girl. ! judged that by the 
way his eyes blazed when I suggested remun- 
erating her for her trouble. All that he said 
in her praise was that she was a lady, but I 
know from his tone and his face that he had 
determined to marry her. Iam proud of my 
son. I have seen him rise in his art from 
obscurity to merited distinction, and my heart 
has been with him in all his endeavor. I have 
expected him to marry well, and I confess it 
hurt my pride and ambition to know that he 
was in love with a governess. 

I did know it. My mother’s instinct told 
me more than words. I knew, too, that he was 
not the man to be easily carried away by senti- 
ment. When he cared for a woman his affec- 
tion would last for ever. I decided to yield to 
the inevitable. I invited Miss Heath to the 
house, and determined that I would try to 
make society recognize her. My son’s portrait 
of her would help to make her popular. 

She is exceedingly beautiful, and her beauty 
helped me. Every one who is not envious is 
charmed with a pretty woman, and Miss Heath 
was greatly admired at the ball. She had had 
the good taste to dress simply, and I could find 
no fault with her manners. Her father had 
been a clergyman, and had given her a good 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


was gone, the work upon which I had spent 
weeks of painstaking and upon which my 
reputation as a portrait-painter was staked. 
To lose all this was distressing, but there were 
circumstances concerning my loss that were 
even more harrowing. 
ful likeness of the woman I wished to make 


my wife, and nothing in the world would ever | 


have induced me to part with it. I would 
have rushed out of the house and set every 


detective in England searching for the thief, | 
but my mother clung to me and begged me to | 


hear what she had to tell me before I left the 
house. I tried to listen patiently. 

She said that she had seen Helen Heath out of 
doors talking with Philip Viking, and that he 
was urging the girl to go off with him and 
marry him. As Helen did not return, she 
supposed she had consented. My mother 
believed that the eloping couple had taken the 
picture with them. Philip had probably been 
jealous of me, she said, and had been unwilling 
that I should possess her portrait. My studio 
is on the ground-floor of Trellis Hall, and 
opens out of the conservatory. As Viking 
knows every nook and corner of the house he 
could easily enter and take the picture. 

Helen had gone, and my mother had not 
tried to save her! Rather than risk the chance 
of my marrying a governess she had allowed 
an innocent girl to be led away by an unprin- 
cipled wretch who-will make a selfish husband 
and a cruel taskmaster. Great Heaven! forgive 
me for all the wrath and reproach that I felt 
for my own mother. Oh, Helen Heath, will 
you ever know what I endured on that fateful 
night? Will you ever realize how I loathed 
the man who wanted to marry you in secret, 
and who was not willing to court you openly, 


The picture was a faith- | 


| or proud to acknowledge that he wished to | 


education, therefore my trial of having to in- | 


troduce her was not as severe as it might have 
been. She was intelligent and agreeable, and 
she showed very frankly that she was having a 
pleasant time. 

I lost sight of her for a little while, and, as 
Mrs. Viking wished her to take her leave, I 
went to find her. I wanted to talk with her 
for a few moments before she went away, and 
to try to judge more of her character. 
into the conservatory, but she was not there. 
As I passed a window I discovered that she 
had gone out upon the piazza and was in con- 
versation with a man. He was speaking in low 
tones, but his intense earnestness rendered his 
words very distinct. I recognized him as 
Philip Viking. 

**T have come here,” he said, ‘‘ because I 
cannot live without you. I want you to go 
with me at once, for I am determined to marry 
you.” 

I did not hear her reply, for sume one 
entered the conservatory, and I was obliged to 
move away from the window and to keep 
attention directed from the lovers. I thought 
of the scandal that would follow if this in- 
discreet girl ran away with Philip Viking. - I 
wondered how my son 


I went ' 


would bear the dis- | 


appointment that he would receive if Helen | 


Heath yielded to Viking’s entreaty ; I tried to 
hope that she would not yield; and yet—and 
yet—I could not help remembering that this 
elopement would end the possibility of Gerard 
marrying her. My head swam, and I strained 
my eyes to see if she would return. She did 
not come. 

Mrs. Viking was fussing and asking every 
one what had become of Helen. I drew her 
into my boudoir and told her to go home with- 
out her. 

‘** She was on the balcony with your son,” I 
said, ‘‘and I think he has taken her home.” 

Poor woman! I think she understood, for 
she did not ask a question. 

Every one was going home, and in the confu- 


" 


make you his wife? 

I heard the whole story, and then—how was 
it, Helen? I did not believe you had gone 
with him. I remembered the invalid step- 
mother, that the girl had always cared for, and 
I was certain she would not abandon one so 
helpless. I remembered Helen’s frankness, 
her common sense and her perfect breeding, 
and I did not believe that she would run away 
with one who had not the manhood to ac- 
knowledge her before all the worJd. It was 
not like Helen to go away like a thief in the 
night—not like her to do anything clandes- 
tinely. 

Where had she gone? She had disappeared 
at midnight, and not en effort had been made 
to find her. She had been accosted by a man 
who wished her to marry him. Had she 
refused, and had he vented his disappointment 
and wrath upon her? Was it—could it be 
possible that he had murdered her ? 

I must find her! Alive or dead, with Philip 
Viking, or alone she must be found. I rang 
for the servants to search the grounds and to 
bring a skillful detective to Trellis Hall. I 
went out to look for footprints in the snow, and 
found the mark of a little slipper. 

I followed it, my heart beating wildly and 
my head reeling so that I could scarcely see. 
And then I discovered something white in a 
summer-house at a little distance from the 
hall, and I ran and found the woman that I 
love, the woman for whom I would have died, 
lying upon the floor. 

I carried her into the house, and used every 
restorative in my power to bring her back to 
life. She was nearly dead from cold, and her 
ankle was badly sprained. While she lay un- 
conscious in my studio my mother entered the 
room and burst into tears. 

‘* She is dead,” she said, ‘‘ and I have killed 
her!” 

I put my arm about my mother, for she 
needed my support, and my heart was touched 
by her tears. 

** No,” I told her, ‘‘ she is not dead; and 
please God, she will soon be better.” 

She had opened her eyes and she sawme. I 
don’t know how I knew then that she loved 
me, but I did know it, and I drew her into my 
arms and kissed her. 
coming back to her face, and the blood seemed 
to flow more warmly in her veins. My valet 
brought a surgeon who bandaged her foot and 
dosed her with hot potions, but her recovery 
was certain before he arrived. 


- 


HELEN HEATH’S STORY ENDED. 

I was very wuch startled when Philip Vi- 
king joined me on the balcony of Trellis Hall, 
and asked me to marry him. 
offer in a manner that could not fail to offend 
any woman who had self-respect. He wanted 
to run away wich me, and then, when the ocean 
rolled between him and his old home, to write 


The color was slowly | 


He made his | 


| to his mother a confession that he had eloped | 


sion of leave-taking, Miss Heath’s disappear- | 


ance was not noticed by any one excepting 
Gerard. I gave him no information until we 
were alone. The girl had disappeared at 
twelve o’clock and the clock bad struck one 
before I told him what I had heard. 

‘*T have something painful to tell you,” I 
said. ‘‘Something concerning Miss Heath.” 
I had followed him into his studio and closed 
the door. He lighted the gas and told me to 
be seated. As I sank into the chair he offered, 
I gave a cry of horror, for I noticed that his 
picture of **Cinderella” was missing. It had 
been cut from the frame and stolen! 


GERARD MAITLAND’S STORY CONCLUDED. 
Iv would be useless tor me to undertake to 
describe my teelings when I discovered that 
my picture nad been stolen. My best work 


with the governess! Of course I would not 
listen to such a proposition. If Philip Viking 
was an emperor and I a slave I would not con- 
sent to marry him. I sent Mr. Viking about 
his business and re-entered the conservatory. 

It was my intention to return to the ball- 
room, but I missed my way and opened a door 
leading into Mr. Maitland’s studio. The room 
was dark, excepting where it was brightened 
by the light from a log-wood fire. An easel 


derella.” 
as I stood in the gloom beyond the rays of fire- 
light, and looked at the portrait. I remained 


| you, simpleton! 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| enter the granary, where he doubtless intended 


! 


to hide until some departing guests should | 


leave the premises. I noticed that the lock 
hung in the granary-door, and I resolved to try 
to make him a prisoner. My slippers made no 
sound in the snow, and there were no windows 
| in the granary through which he could dis- 
cover my approach. He would doubtless re- 
main where he was wutil the sound of retreat- 


ing sleigh-bells assured him that the guests | 
| for his daughter, and my word is pledged that 


were out of the way. 

I ran across the grounds and locked the 
door. He knew in an instant what I had done 
and was in a frenzy of rage. He tried to burst 
the door, but it was like iron and would not 
yield. I started to return to the house, intend- 
ing to tell Mr. Maitland what had happened. 
In my nervousness and haste I slipped and 
sprained my ankle. The pain was intense. I 
could not walk, and I dragged myself into the 
summer-house, intending to remain there until 
some one came out of the house to look for 
me. Before any one came I fainted from cold 
and suffering, and knew no more until I 
opened my eyes in the studio again, and found 
Gerard and his mother bending over me. 

We are married now, Gerard and I, and 
Philip Viking is in Australia. Gerard did not 
prosecute him for destroying the picture. 
pitied Mrs. Viking so keenly that I begged 
Gerard to be lenient with Philip. He has 


[CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Id86. 


‘* Nigel,” said Lord Temple, taking a pinch 
of snutt from a gold snuftbox, ‘* come hither.” 

The unwilling bridegroom broke from the 
servants, and stalked sulkily up to his father. 

‘*You have heard of men gambling away 
their beards?” said his lordship, in an impres- 
sive tone. ‘‘I have done worse—I have 
gambled away my son! Major Derwent has 
won you at play to-night; alsg a purse of a 
thousand guineas. He craves a titled husband 


you shall marry her before Christmas morning 
dawns.” 

It was a day of extraordinary profligacy. 
Men carried the passion of gambling, in partic- 
ular, to astounding lengths. That a peer of 
the realm should so sacrifice his son was not 
an unprecedented case. 

Nigel Temple stood grinding the heel of his 
French shoe into the floor. His lordship 
hurried little Molly Derwent forward, and 
slipped her tiny hand into that of the boy. In 
a few moments this pair ef children—one be- 
wildered with sleep, and utterly uncompre- 


~ hending, the other scrowling and reluctant 


1 | 


agreed to be, providing Philip does not cross | 
| him sprawling on the waxed floor. 


his path. 

I thought my mother-in-law would be very 
critical and often unpleasant, but I did her in- 
justice. She is so thankful that I did not die 


in the summer-house that she forgives me for 


having been a governess. 

My husband still calls me Cinderella. I 
put my arms about his neck and call him the 
Prince that I met at the ball. 


RISTMAS BRIDE. 


By Erra W. Prerce. 


({QXP 

Dy 
of that dull king, George II., a sin- 
gular marriage was solemnized in a 
certain aristocratic house of Picca- 
G8 dilly, London. 

4 Midnight had already struck. A 
yule-log burned in the drawing-room of the 
mansion, and wax-candles in silver candelabra 
shed a soft light over the carved and wainscoted 








NE bitter Christmas-eve, in the reign | 


wall, the stiff high-backed chairs, the few pic- | 


tures and mirrors, the 
porcelain, the small tables for tea-drinking, 
and the bare floor of polished oak. 

On the hearth stood two persons—one a thin, 
elderly man, in a gray tie-wig, a plain coat, 
waistcoat and breeches of snuff-colored cloth— 
Lord John Tempie, of the King’s Privy- 


shelves for Chinese | 


Council: the other a stout, florid soldier, with | 


a beak like an eagle, and elegant hands half- 
covered with costly lace ruffles—Major Der- 
went, of His Majesty’s Life-guards, well-known 
in London as the most accomplished gamester 
and profligate of his time. 

The door flew open, and a half-grown lad, 
with a red and ruffled look, rushed in. After 
him came a frightened waiting-maid, leading 
the bride. The latter had not yet completed 
her twelfth year. She was wrapped in a 
furred pelisse, white now with snow. 
dress was all awry; her eyes seemed heavy 
with sleep. A little lace nightcap still con- 
fined her yellow, babyish curls. The maid 


| snatched off her wraps, and Major Derwent 


advanced and took his daughter’s hand. 

**°S death! my dear Molly,” he said, gayly. 
‘* You are a child in years, but you have an ex- 
cellent understanding. I have sent for you at 
this hour to wed you toa rich and titled hus- 
band. For once, your fatber’s unlucky pas- 
sion for play has won you some good. If 
you live you will one day be a great lady.” 

The child did not speak a word 
dazed with cold and sleep; but the 
grown lad strutted up to Major Derwent, with 
clinched hands and eyes blazing. 

‘* You shall not marry Molly to Nigel Tem- 
ple!” he stormed. ‘‘ I want her myself, uncle! 
I love her, and he does not!” 

Major Derwent seized the 


lad by 


Her | 


she seemed | 
half- | 


was made husband and wife. 

‘* Kiss your bride, Nigel,” said Lord Temple, 
but the boy stood like a stone. 

‘*7 will kiss Molly, if this boor will not!” 
cried Cecil Derwent, and he ran to the little 
bride, and would have saluted her but the 
bridegroom gave him a sudden blow that sent 


** Fie! son-in-law!” cried the major, ‘‘ you 
are but a dog in the manger! This Christmas 
gift of a bride does not suit you. Eh? well, 
look your last on the future Lady Temple— my 
traveling-coach is at the door—she is going to 
Dover to-night, and Heaven only knows when 
you will see her again.” 

‘*T never want to see her again!” answered 
Nigel Temple, his haughty eyes flashing fire on 
the portly major. ‘‘I detest you, sir——I detest 
your babyfaced daughter !” 

Cecil Derwent had started up from the floor 
as red as a turkeycock. He shook his fist at 
the ungracious bridegroom. 

‘*Some time,” he hissed in his impotent boy- 
ish wrath, ‘‘ some time we will settle this score 
together !” 

The bridegroom’s lip curled disdainfully. 
He made a deep bow to Lord Temple, and 
walked straight out of the room. 

Major Derwent bundled his daughter and 
her maid into his traveling-coach, and the boy 
Cecil ran after them, crying: 

** Farewell, and a merry Christmas to you, 
sweet Cousin! I shall love you always. Fare- 
well—do not forget me!” 

‘* Take this young idiot home !’ 
the major to a waiting servant. 

The next moment the coach was rattling off 
through Piccadilly. That was the last that 
young Derwent saw of his cousin for many a 
year. . 

The major carried his daughter to Dover, 
and consigned her to the care of a maiden 
aunt, while he himself departed on foreign 
service for his king. 

Year after year went by. Molly remained 
secluded and forgotten in an old manor-house 
at Dover, learning such things as were consid- 
ered desirable for girls of that period, and 
blossoming into womanhood. One day the 
major returned to England. He looked at his 
daughter in utter amazement. 

‘*By my soul!” he cried, ‘‘you are the 
handsomest creature alive!” 

Then, with the maiden aunt for a chaperon, 
he carried the girl straight up to London, and 
presented her at the court of that dull German, 
George II, 

Never did a young debutante create a greater 
sensation. The crowd at the drawing-room 
was so great that many persons clambered upon 
chairs and tables to gaze at her. The fact 
that she had been wedded while a child, and 
that she remained unclaimed, unsought by her 
husband, only threw an additional charm about 
her beauty. The gossips of the day declare 
that she could not walk in the park, or go to 
Vauxhall, but crowds would follow’ her—the 
mobbing of court beauties seems to have been 
a curious fashion of thetime. She was toasted 


» 


’ 


commanded 


| in all the aristocratic chocolate-houses of Lon- 


the | 


shoulders, and set him smartly down in a | 


claw-footed chair. 

‘Tut! tut! who sent for you to come here ?” 
he demanded. 

**T followed Molly!” whimpered Cecil Der- 
went. ‘ All the way I ran with the link-boys 
by her sedan-chair. 

‘*Zounds! your cousin 
Keep quiet, or I will fling 
you neck and heels into the street!” 


don, she was talked of at the opera, the comedy, 

the puppet-show. Major Derwent was fain to 

tear his periwig in vain regrets for past folly. 
‘*Zounds! girl,” cried he, ‘‘if I had not 


| married you six years ago to Nigel Temple, 


Molly is not for | 


”) 


you might now become a duchess! 

It was at a masquerade at the famous house 
of Lord Chesterfield, Mayfair, that Cecil Der- 
went, who had just returned from making the 
grand tour of Europe, met the young court 


| beauty. 


The clergyman who was to perform the | 


ceremony had entered in the wake of the 
others. 

‘*Come, my lord,” said the major, turing 
to Lord Temple, ** we have too much respect 


| for the cloth to keep the parson waiting ; where 


| 


| stood in this light holding the portrait of ‘‘ Cin- | 
I could see the features very plainly | 


there a few moments, and was frightened to | 


discover that some one else had entered the 
room. 
Viking had cut the picture from the frame and 
cast it into that blazing fire. I rushed out cf 
my hiding-place then and tried to save the pic- 
ture, but | was too late. The canvas with its 


| coating of oil and paint burned like cotton 


patting. Viking sprang out of the room and 
darted across the grounds. Before I had time 
to tell any one what had occurred I saw him 


Before I could collect my senses Philip | 


is the bridegroom ?” 

Lord Temple rang sharply for a footman. 

‘Call my son!” he commanded, in an 
irritated voice. 

‘* He will not come,” stammered the lackey. 
‘*He swears he will not marry.” 

‘*Fetch him by force!” said his lordship. 

Directly a great noise was heard outside the 
door. Two footmen appeared, bearing between 


them the furious, resisting son and heir of | 


Lord John Temple. 
He was a handsome, scowling boy of six- 
teen. At the command of his elders he, too, 


had been called from bed to this Christmas | 


marriage. His rich dress was flung upon him 
in a way that betokened his valet’s haste. His 
long brown hair hung loose about his face. 


| He was kicking and struggling violently with 
| the footmen, who, betwixt their bruised shins 


and blinded eyes, could scarcely hold him. 


The night was Christmas Eve. Miss Der- 
went, in the black habit of a lady abbess, had 
unmasked in the embrasure of a window. Her 
cousin, dressed as a Cavalier of Charles Stuart’s 
time, stood beside her, with his heart in his 
eyes. 

‘*You are called the loveliest woman in 
England,” he murmured, ‘‘and you richly 
deserve the name! Well, this life at court- 
these crowds of lovers that follow you every- 
where—do they please you, cousin?” 

** On the contrary,” she answered, languidly, 
‘*T often wish myself back with my aunt in 
Dover.” 

‘*T see. Your fancy is still free—no one has 
yet touched your heart. Ah, that marriage 
with Nigel Temple—what a sacrifice it was- 
what a mockery !” 

She toyed with the scarlet rosary at her 
girdle. 

‘It happened so long ago,” she answered 
sweetly and indifferently, ‘‘ 1 have almost for- 
gotten it!” 

“7 cannot forget it, cousin, since it cuts me 
off from my dearest hope! Is it true that 
Temple bas held no communication with you, 
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nor sought to see you, since that fatal Christ- 
mas Eve?” 

She had pushed back the hood of her black 
habit, showing a splendor of yellow hair, and 
a dazzling cheek in which an arch dimple 
lurked. 

‘* Yes, it is true.” 

‘‘ Heavens! And he is now fighting in-the 
German wars, I hear. He abandons Venus to 
serve Mars. The dolt! the poltroon! May 
some stray shot make you a. widow before you 
are a wife, and so remove this phantom of a 
husband, that stands betwixt you and the 
hearts that adore you!”’ 

‘You excite yourself needlessly,” she an- 
swered; ‘we are here to dance and be merry, 
not to talk of unpleasant things.” 

He snatched her hand and pressed it wildly 
to his lips. 

‘* Surely you do not consider your marriage 
binding ?” he cried. ‘‘ If that clod should ap- 


pear to claim you, you would not receive 
him as your husband ?—say that you would 
not !” 


She drew her hand quickly away. 

‘* Nigel Temple will never claim me,” she 
answered, with grave displeasure ; ‘‘and such 
violence is offensive to me, cousin—you had 
better resume your mask.” 

She made haste to conceal her own fair face, 
and was just drawing the black hood over her 
hair, when a masker, in the dress of an Eastern 
astrologer—high cap, and gown of flowered 
silk—looked into the embrasure. 

‘** Shall I draw your horoscope, lady abbess ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Nay, astrologer,”’ she answered. 

‘* But I bring you a message from the stars, 
and it must be told.” 

** Speak, then.” 

He stepped into the window. His voice 
grew low and husky as he bent over Miss 
Derwent. 

* You are a clot of honey of Hymettus, but 
wandering bees receive only a cold welcome 
at the shrine of your sweetness. Many men 
adore you, but there is one, lady abbess, the 
most unfortunate of his kind, who, of all 
others, deserves your pity ?” 

‘* And why ?” 

‘* Because, in an evil hour, he slighted and 
insulted you! Ah, you start—you know of 
whom I speak! A few days ago he came back 
to England—he looked upon you afar off, and 


now a fearful retribution has overtaken him— | 


you are well avenged !” 

Then he turned sharply on Cecil Derwent. 

‘* He who slanders the absent is a coward !” 
he said, scornfully. 

‘* Who are you?” demanded Derwent. 

‘“*A friend of Nigel Temple.” 

‘*Ha! you wear a sword ?” 

‘* Yes, and use it when occasion requires.” 

Miss Derwent interpose‘t with dignity. 

‘* Soothsayer, I pray you move on. Christ- 
mas Eve is no time for quarrels, and the words 
of this cavalier are not important enough for 
bloodshed.” 

‘*T bow to your commands, lady abbess,” 
said the astrologer, and he turned and plunged 
into the crowd of maskers. Cecil Derwent 
overtook him at the entrance of a card-room, 
where, at a basset-table, Major Derwent and 
the notorious Duke of Hamilton were staking 
guineas recklessly. 

‘* Hold !” said Derwent, seizing the flowered 
silk robe ; ‘‘ you have called me a coward, and 
that, too, in the presence of the woman I love! 
I demand satisfaction.” 

‘* You shall have it!” 

‘*Your name and rank?” 

‘*T decline to enlighten you on either point. 
My presence here with Lord Chesterfield’s 
guests must be the warrant of my respecta- 
bility.” 

‘* Very well, sirrah—in a half-hour you will 
find me waiting at Hyde Park gate.” 

The astrologer bowed grimly, and went on 
into the card-room. 

Midnight was striking, when Derwent, ac- 
companied by a second, reached the Park ; 
but prompt as he was, he found the other there 
before him. 

‘*You are alone,” he asked, stiffly. 

‘* Yes,” answered the stranger. ‘‘I never 
choose to involve a friend on these occasions-— 
in fact, I consider my sword as my best friend, 
and my pistols as my second.” 

He threw back his cloak, revealing to Der- 
went a man of his own age, dark, oval-faced, 
flashing-eyed, very genteelly dressed in brown 
velvet, and of an appearance so distinguished 
that nobody could doubt his right to the title 
of gentleman. 

Derwent’s second began to measure off the 
ground. 

‘*Make haste!” urged Derwent, ‘‘or the 
patrol will surprise us, and send us all to the 
round-house.” 

They took their stand under the Park wall, 
in the light of the Christmas moon. Derwent 
drew a little miniature from his pocket, and 
kissed it passionately. 

‘*Tf I fall,” he said to the stranger, ‘‘ tell 
your friend, Nigel 'Temple, that this portrait of 
his wife was the last thing pressed to my 
lips !” 

‘*My dear sir,” answered the other, airily, 
**T give you my word that you will never carry 
that picture from Hyde Park with you!” 

They fired their pistols first, and both were 
wounded. Then they drew their rapiers—each 
was well skilled in the use of the weapon. 
Thrust after thrust, cruel, determined, was 
given and received. Derwent fell. His an- 
tagonist snatched his sword, broke it in twain, 
and flung the pieces on his prostrate body. 

The frightened second ran to Derwent, and 
in his haste to convey him out of the Park, 
quite forgot to watch the stranger, who van- 
ished instantly from the place. 

Derwent was hurried to his lodgings, a sur- 


’ 


’ 
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| geon summoned to dress his wounds, and by 


morning he had recovered sufficiently to ask : 
‘* What became of that insolent fellow ?” 
‘*’Pon my soul, I know not!” answered the 
second ; ‘‘he disappeared as though the earth 
had swallowed him, but you pricked him 
sorely—he was covered with blood.” 
‘*Zounds! He took Miss Derwent’s portrait 


| before ke went,” said the wounded man, fum- 








| bling feebly in his waistcoat-pocket. 


‘*Ha! sly dog! I have news for you this | 


morning. Major Derwent died in his chair, at 
Lord Chesterfield’s card-table, last night. 
had lost his last guinea to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. Apoplexy seized him, and he was gone 
in a twinkling.” 

The major dead, and fair Molly left penni- 
less and alone! Derwent uttered a sharp cry, 
and swooned on his pillow. 

As soon as his strength would permit, he 
sent a passionate message to his cousin, telling 


He | 


1 


1D 


of Miss Derwent, which was taken from my | honor for me to speak, or for you to listen, 


pocket after I fell, that night?” 

‘*T gave it to the only man who had the 
right to carry or caress it—her husband, Nigel 
Temple!” 

Derwent shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Ah, yes! you are his friend! Well, secre- 
tary, let me tell you here and now that I have 
come to America to woo and win my cousin 
yes, to win her, in spite of her detestable 
marriage, which is, as everybody must see, no 
marriage at all!” 

‘**You have many rivals in the field,” 


| answered Stanhope, with an ironical smile ; 


her that he had suffered many things for her | 


sweet sake, and begging her to come to him, 
that he might learn something of her future 
plans and give her cousinly counsel. 

To his chagrin, Molly came not; but she 


wrote, instead, a letter, stating that she was on | 


the eve of embarking for America, where she 
was to find a home with her maternal uncle, 
Judge Chandos, of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 


‘* Farewell, cousin,” said this hardhearted 


Molly; ‘‘I beg of you never to think of me | 


again |” 
So the young beauty left court, and friends 


and lovers, and went away to the wilds of | 


America. 
Derwent into a fever of rage and despair. 
wounds did not heal, and he was, at last, 
obliged to suffer the amputation of his sword- 
arm. 

‘*By Heaven!” he said to himself, as he 
writhed helpless on his bed, ‘‘ does she think 
to baffie me like this? Once let me regain my 
strength, and I will pursue her to the ends of 


the earth !” 
* 


The news of her departure threw 


’ 


. * a * s 


His | 





He arrived at the port of Boston on the | 


twenty-third day of December, and proceeded 
to the Province House—the residence of the 
Royal Governor, to whom he bore letters of 
introduction. At His Excellency’s dinner-table, 
he learned that the career of conquest which 





his cousin had begun in England was in a | 


state of active continuance here in the New 
World. She had become the reigning beauty 
of colonial aristocracy. The English officers 
thought it no hardship to gallop thirty miles to 
touch her charming hand, or dance a stately 
minuet with her. Her marriage was alluded 
to, but in guarded fashion. It was thought 
that Judge Chandos, her uncle, was determined 
and able to procure her a lawful release from 
the bond that held her—such, at least, was the 
hope of the aforementioned officers, who were 
now wasting their adoration at her shrine. 


‘*Lovers are dangerous individually, not | 


collectively,” said Derwent to the Governor. 
‘*Is there a favored one among my cousin’s 
admirers, or is she here, even as she was in 
England— adamant ?” 

‘*Some declare a certain Colonel Villiers to 
be the happy man; others begin to watch 


suspiciously the private secretary of Judge | 


Chandos; but as Ae is an unknown person, 
without wealth or position, I doubt if Miss Der- 
went has given him a thought.” 

A colonel and a secretary in the field before 
him, and others regarding the wedded maiden 
as lawful game! He felt that he had no time 
to lose. ‘The next morning Derwent started 


‘*be sure that i shall watch your wooing with 
interest !” 

They took their seats again in the stage, 
but silence and constraint had fallen between 
them. At the end of ten miles the coach 
stopped at Chandos House, a mansion built of 
English timber and Dutch brick, and famous in 
all the colony for its hospitality and splendor. 
Under a massive brick gateway, up a long 
avenue of trees, and through an imposing 
entrance-door, the secretary led the way into a 
wide hall—the floor waxed, by the judge’s 
black slaves, and darkly shining; the great 
chairs made of English oak, with crowns 
carved on them; 
dows fashioned with deep seats; the hearth 
ablaze with Yule-logs. And here there was a 


rustle on the shallow stair, the click of high- | 


heeled shoes, and fair Molly Derwent, in a 
blue lutestring gown worn over a flowered 
damask petticoat, and with a sprinkle of 


powder in her golden hair, came to meet her | 


cousin, followed by the gouty, pompous 
judge—the latter wearing an immense wig, 
and taking snuff from a snuffbox studded with 
diamonds. Both greeted Derwent cordially. 

‘““You have 
Christmas with us,” said fair Molly. 

‘*Gladly would I have journeyed to the ends 
of the world,” he answered, passionately, 
‘*had you been there to meet me, cousin!” 

She turned to the secretary, who, as_ it 
seemed, had been to Boston on business for 
the judge. 

‘*Did you make my purchases, Mr. Stan- 
hope?” she said, sweetly; 
and the embroidery-frame ?” 

‘** Yes,” he replied; ‘‘I also bring you the 
profound regards of your admirer, Colonel 
Villiers, whom I met at my King Street hostel. 


the diamond-paned win- | 


come a long way to spend | 


‘*the camlet-cloth | 


He sends a dozen bottles of Earthquake port | 
to your uncle, and swears he will take his | 


Christmas dinner with you to-morrow, though 
the snow should reach to the gables of Chandos 
House.” 

She smiled and looked up at him, with some- 
thing in her lovely, deer-like eyes that made 
Derwent’s heart stand still. Was this obdurate 
Molly in love at last, and with her uncle’s one- 
armed secretary ? 

‘*That look betrays her secret!” thought 
Derwent, furiously. 
have lost her, after all!” 

Stanhope supped with the family, but arose 


**By my soul, I fear I | 


from table before the others, and went away to | 


the judge’s library. 

Then Derwent’s spleen broke forth. 

‘* Where did you find that fellow?” he said 
to Judge Chandos; ‘‘ and how the deuce does 
he manage to play the scribe with only one 
hand ?” 

‘*He came to me from England six months 


| ago, bearing high recommendations,” answered 


for the house of Judge Chandos, thirty miles | 


distant, in the old town of Middleborough. 
An accident delayed the lumbering stage, and 


at noon he was still ten miles from the Mecca | 


of his hopes. The horses were changed at a 
wayside inn, and the passengers alighted there 
to dine. By this time nobody was left in the 
vehicle save Derwent and a man muffled in a 
long cloak. These two entered the inn together, 
and sat down at the same table. Derwent looked 
at his fellow-traveler, and found that he was a 
handsome fellow, with a dignified bearing and 
a dark, oval face. He wore his own hair tied 
with a ribbon, and his dress was of black cloth, 
so plain as to give him a clerical air. A roasted 
fowl was on the board. The stranger bowed to 
Derwent, and said: *‘ Will you carve ?” 

‘*T have but one arm,” replied Derwent. 

‘* Ah! you will observe that I have met with 
the same loss,” said the other, and then Der- 
went saw that one sleeve of his black coat was 
empty. 

** Odd !” cried Derwent. 
too! How was it lost?” 

‘“*In an affair of honor.” 

‘* Indeed, sir! 
the same way. Iam Cecil Derwent, of London, 
and I am traveling to spend Christmas at the 
house of Judge Chandos—who are you ?” 

‘*My name is Stanhope,” answered the man 
in black. ‘‘I am Judge Chandos’s private 
secretary.” 

Derwent arose and extended his one hand to 
this rival. Stanhope took it; after which the 
two men seized each a leg of the roasted fowl, 
and carved by pulling the bird in halves, 

At dinner Derwent found his new acquaint- 
ance witty, polite, companionable. 

‘*You are English-born, I fancy?” said he. 

‘* Yes,” replied Stanhope. 
the colony but a few months.” 

‘* It seems to me that I have somewhere, at 
some time, met you before.” 

‘* You have, sir,” said the secretary, quietly. 
‘*Once at Lord Chesterfield’s masquerade in 
Mayfair, and again under the wall in Hyde 
Park. This latter meeting, it seems, cost both 
of us an arm!” 

Derwent started, reddening violently. 

* “You! Yes, I recollect you now! Zounds! 
sir, may I ask what you did with the miniature 


** Your sword-arm, 


; abhorrence,” he groaned 


And mine was sacrificed in | 


‘**T have been in | 


the judge; ‘‘and he writes so well with his 
left hand that the loss of the other seems of 
small consequence. Asa secretary I find him 
invaluable.” 

Derwent turned to his cousin. 

‘*Humph! you probably know that he was 
maimed in a duel with me—a duel fought for 
your sweet sake, one year ago this very night! 
He has also told you, without doubt, that he is 


” 


| tell me, may I hope—- 
The tears were streaming down her pale 
face. She pushed him gently, but firmly, 
from her, and speechless, with mingled shame 
and anguish, turned and fled up the shallow 
stair. 
Christmas Day dawned bitterly cold. The 
) ground was frozen like iron, but Judge Chan- 
dos held high wassail at his great house, and 
thither, in lumbering chariots and on pillions, 
“ume high-born dames in hoops and patches, 
attended by the dignitaries of the Crown, and 
English officers in gold lace and ruffles and 
searlet cloth. 

The immense kitchen steamed with odors of 
roasts and hot flip; the banquet-hall was 
swept and garnished, and all a-glitter with 
massive plate. Molly Derwent, in pearls and 
peach-colored brocade, sat betwixt her cousin 
and Colonel Villiers, at the grand dinner. 
Her beauty was something marvelous. The 
two rivals looked daggérs at each other, while 
they poured into the girl’s ear, on either side, 
confusing torrents of compliments. Stan- 
hope, the secretary, seated at the far end of 
the board, watched the wooers with a covert 
smile. 

‘* Hark!” cried Judge Chandos, suddenly, 
over the clatter of dishes, and the laughter 
and talk of guests, ‘‘ what is that?” 

It was the noise of horse-hoofs, thundering 
up the hill to Chandos House. The iron rang 
loudly on the frozen ground. Through the 
windows of the banquet-room the judge and 
his guests could see a rider swinging into sight 
under the brick gateway. 

‘*Some ship has arrived at Boston!” cried 
| the judge ; beg 


‘it is a messenger with news! 

‘The King was ill when I left London.” 
muttered Derwent. 

The horseman spurred furiously up to the 
door. 

‘*Long live his Majesty George III. !” he 
shouted. 

Yes, the Second George now slept with his 
fathers, and his grandson had Ascended the 
| English throne. Everybody left the Christ- 
| mas table, and rushed into the hall, where 
stood the messenger, with hands full of let- 


| 

| ters and dispatches for the judge and his 
| household. 

| A black-bordered missive was passed to 
| Stanhope. He broke the seal, then staggered 
back, growing deadly pale. Meanwhile, the 
judge was tearing open his own letters, and 
devouring their contents rapidly. Suddenly, 
and in a strange voice, he called: ‘‘ My dear 
Molly !” 

Miss Derwent stepped to his side. The 
circle of Christmas guests craned their necks 
to listen. 

‘*T have news of another death,” said the 
- judge—‘‘ one that concerns you closely. Lord 
John Temple expired at his Devonshire manor 
three months ago, and you are now Lady 
Temple.” 

She stood as if turning to stone. There was 
a moment of dead silence in the hall; then 
from the doorway the sneering voice of Cecil 
Derwent called : 

‘* And where is her ladyship’s husband ?” 

‘* He is here /” said Stanhope, the secretary, 
and he stepped quietly forward, and bowed to 


| the judge and his guests. 


the zealous friend of your so-called husband !” | 


Both the judge and his niece looked dumb- 
founded. The latter arose soon after, and 
slipped out of the room. 

As she was crossing the hall, in the light of 
the Yule-logs, the library-door flew open, and 
Stanhope appeared on the threshold. He sur- 
veyed her attentively. ‘‘I see,” he said, in 
an agitated voice, ‘‘ your cousin has babbiled 
my secret!” She gave him a reproachful 
glance. ‘* Why did you not tell me that you 
knew Nigel Temple—that you were his friend?” 
she faltered. 

‘*T could not invite your prejudice—your 
**T could not!” 

They looked into each other’s eyes—misera- 
ble, unconfessed, despairing lovers ! 

‘*Indeed, I no longer dare to call Temple 
my friend !” continued the secretary, hoarsely: 
‘*For six months I have lived under the same 
roof with you. Being but human, how could 
I do this, and remain loyal to him?” 

She shrank back a little. 

‘*Where did you know 
sobbed. 

‘* In the German wars.” 

‘*Did he ever speak of me?” 

‘* Alas, yes! He confessed that he had sev- 
eral times seen you by stealth—once at Vaux- 
hall, once at some court j¢te, and that he had 
become madly enamored of you in secret.” 

‘* Great Heaven! Do not say that!” 

‘“*But having rudely rejected you once— 
poor, foolish boy that he was!—he dared not 
approach you as a man, nor make himself 
known to you, Nevertheless, some day he 
will claim you as his wife!” 

She cried out in fear—yea, horror : 
me? No, oh, no! It is too late—too late!” 

The words were out, and could not be re- 
called. Stanhope fell on one knee before 
her. 

‘*Do you mean that you have no heart to 
give him now? You love another! Oh, my 
darling, have I read your sweet eyes aright ? 
Should the time ever come when it is no dis- 


him?” she half 


** Claim 


, him the 


‘*T erave your pardon, good friends, for 
the deception I have practiced,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘my name is Nigel Stanhope Tem- 
ple.” 

The judge tapped the papers in his hand. 

‘*So I already know, my lord,” he answered, 
dryly; ‘‘for see! this letter from your father’s 
solicitors tells me the whole story. By my 
faith, your lordship has given us a strange 
Christmas surprise !” 

‘**Lady Temple will understand why I dared 
not enter her presence, save in disguise,” fal- 
tered his lordship, huskily. ‘‘ I came to Chan- 
dos House to serve humbly for her—to win her 
heart, if I could, and to claim her, when that 
heart was won!” 

He turned to Molly, his dark face all aglow 
with eager passion. ‘‘ Sweet wife, forgive 
me,” he prayed, ‘‘for the sake of the great 
love that I now bear you!” 

She uttered a wild, glad ery, and tried to 
make a step towards him. He sprang to meet 
her, and received her fair body fainting on 
his breast. 

Cecil Derwent hastened back to England, 
a deeply chagrined and disappointed man. 
Thither, also, went Lord Nigel and Lady 'Tem- 
ple, to take possession of goodly estates in 
Devon and mansions in Piccadilly ; and there, 
like the fortunate couples in nursery romance, 
they lived happy ever after. 


Mark Twinkleton’s Christmas. 
ois I. 


Twinkletons were a family 
boasted of unusually good 
blood, and Master Mark, who was a 
bright representative of the third 
generation, was taught very early in 
life that his grandfather had put upon 
seal of a gentleman. Old Mr. Twin- 
kleton was popularly known by a large num- 
ber of people, in and out of trade, as the hon- 
orable senior member of the firm of Dingle, 
Twinkleton & Co. Dingle was dead, but the 
house was one of the oldest on the street, and 
there was a valuabie trademark in the old sign 
name. 

As for the father of Mark, he had never been 
of much account. He had married a good sort 
of a girl, innocent as the historical lamb, who 
did not always know the difference between 
roast beef and mutton, even when cooked to a 
' turn and under her very nose. Of course this 
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4 CHRISTMAS BRIDE. —‘‘ THEY DREW THEIR RAPIERS ; 
was nothing to Twinkleton, Jr., and upon { by his uncle, who repre sented the third name 


learning each other’s love, they went straight- 
way to the altar, presumably to live upon 
poetry and the immediate ancestor the rest of 
their silly lives. Not long after this event, it 
was found that while an affectionate young 
wife was a good thing to possess, she was con- 
stantly in want of flounces and furbelows, ruf- 
fles and laces, shoestrings and, indeed, a great 
many other things never seriously taken into 
consideration. 

‘*No, Adolphus,” she said, one day, at a 
time when it seemed necessary to satisfy, with 
out further excuse, the row of creditors’ ser 
vants in the entry ‘you see we can’t get 
along this way, and it’s disgraceful, it is, in 
deed.”” The poor little thing, who up to this 
had so trusted in Adolphus, broke down with 
erying 

‘*It does seem as if something ought to be 
done, doesn’t it ?” returned the husband, walk- 
ing the floor, and looking for all the world as 
if he was really miserable, and still determined 
Yet what he really should do he could scarcely 
bring himself to think of. It would be very 
tedious to add dull columns of figures in his 
father’s big ledgers, to be eternally snarled at 


in the firm, and seldom able to have a day off 
shooting. On the other hand it would be very 
nice to pay up all the bills, begin a bright new 
page at the butcher’s, and be able, occasion- 
ally, to take a box at the theatre and applaud 
débutantes with a pair of hands that were not 
incased in the gloves that belonged to some 
one else who made matters deucedly uncom- 
fortable. 


mother discovered a new tooth she fell ill and 
died, At first Adolphus was stunned; he did 
not know what to do. For weeks he 
neither capable of keeping his ledger accounts 
correctly, nor shaving himself without hacking 
his face in such a way as to lead the elder 
Twinkleton to believe his sorrowing son had 
come out second-best in a prize fight. Mean- 


| while, young Mark began to take a delightful 


In order to be more briefly synoptical of | 


these past events, which, after all, have but 
little to do with the story, it will only be ne 
cessary to say that Adolphus suddenly walked 


into his father’s office one day, much to the 


astonishment of the old gentleman, applied 
for a position—and got it. It was not long 
after that Adolphus timidly informed his 
father that he—Twinkleton, senior—-was a 
grandparent. It was a boy, weighing full ten 
pounds and a quarter, as attests ad by the gro- 
cer’s scales; said grocer having been rather 
suddenly summoned, in order to have no mis- 
take made in a matter, which, in every likeli- 
hood, would be made a subject of history. 
The youngster waxed in health and size, but 
just about the time when the loving young 


interest in ‘‘ Grandpa,” particularly in his very 
red nose, which seemed to hima very great 
curiosity. In turn, the ever-jolly old gentle 
man was much impressed with the boy, and 
declared that he should, ultimately, be his heir 

Things ran along very well until one day 
when Mark, who was about ten years of age 





THRUST AFTER THRUST, CRUEL, DETERMINED, WAS GIVEN AND 


was 


| and very reckless, happened to saunter along | 


| about. 


i 


the wharves. Never before had he seen the 
monster ships which he had heard so much 
A funny old tar helped him to scram- 
ble aboard of one, and as he looked along the 
shining decks, and up aloft at the sails so 
neatly furled down, he wished he might go to 
sea. Why not? Why should he not have lib- 
erty, become a pirate, or a funny sailor, with a 
big quid of tobacco to roll from side to side, 
and squirt over the bulwarks? 
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RECEIVED, DERWENT FELL.’ 


‘It’s a fine ship, my lad,” said the sailor to 
Mark. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the youngster, admir- 
ingly, as he rubbed his hand on the bright 
brass end of the capstan-bar. ‘‘ How I would 
like to go to sea in her!” 

**Come along, then. You're a 
and the captain will be pleased.” 

** Oh, sir,” said-Mark, ‘* you don't mean it 
sir? If I only could!” 

‘You shall,” said the sailor 


likely lad, 


il 
How MaNy lifetimes that voyage seemed! 
Flung from mast to bulkhead, from cook's 
galley to bulwarks; sworn at, jeered at, and 
| tossed in a canvas, the boy often wished he 


might die than dare hope an end to it all 
Poor Mark! his lines were cast where shadows 
fell, and how sweet were the moments of seclu- 
sion when he could sob over his bruised body 
and think of the home away off the stern of 
that merciless ship! One day, a long, dark 
line in the horizon hove in sight; it was 
America. Mark had never known very much 
about this land of the free and the home of the 
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brave. He remembered once seeing a pretty 
flag, bright with well-defined stars and very 
bright stripes; but beyond that, he had only a 
vague idea of the country over which it was 
supposed to float. Therefore it was not sur- 
prising that the lad should have been somewhat 
bewildered when, after breathlessly fleeing 
from the ship, he found himself, knowing not 
whither to turn, among a labyrinth of busy 
streets. 

For six long years he drifted about from one 
thing to another. ‘I’m a gentleman’s scn,” 
he would say; but, beyond taking his word 
for it, very few offered to assist him. ‘lo his 
letters home he never received a reply. He 
had been surely forgotten; he felt quite alone 
in the world. Finally he found an opportun- 
ity at a wonderful small salary, and then time 
went on very much as it might with any other 
young fellow. Of home, the recollections 
grew more and more indistinct. He thought 
of his father as an uncertain kind of a father, 
and he could remember his grandfather’s 
counting-house; but for the life of him he 
could not recall the reading of the great red 
stone letters which told of it. Thus, while he 
believed himself to bave been born a gentle- 
man’s son, he found that the world knocked 
him about with as much indifference as a 
wooden ball exhibits in a game of nine-pins. 


Never having been at school to any consider- | ing, succeeds to the estate of Joshua Twinkle- 


able extent, Mark was not brilliant in books, 
but he had gained excellent knowledge of the 
hard-hearted side of the world without steep- 
ing himself in vice. ‘To be sure he had found 
a Fotheringay, and, perhaps, altogether was 
even more quietly disposed than Pendennis. 

Now let me say to the unsophisticated that 
there is a certain lot of people in this world, 
young, middle aged, and even old men, who 
lead a happy Bohemian sort of existence as 
commercial travelers. In this country they 
are almost too well-known as drummers. 
While not as heroic in poetry as the youthful 
hero of Chickamauga, they are nevertheless an 
‘* essential oil.” Phiiosophic in argument, and 
didactic in their pursuits, they have come at 
last to be utterly indispensable. A man who 
can make you believe you want something you 
don’t want might be capable of being an orna- 
ment to society, but, somehow or other, he is 
often misunderstood as a superfluity. Strongly 
endowed with Jack Easy propensities, Mark 
began this sort of life under advantageous 
circumstances. Discriminating to a degree, he 
seldom got into trouble, and his youthful 
enthusiasm bubbled in a way that was almost 
irresistible. One day Mark found himself in 
anything but a pleasant frame of mind. Things 
had gone wrong; somehow or other the world 
had been unkind to him, and there was a 
memory strangely wrought up by the sound of 
bells, which jingled merrily over the snow as 
he plodded along through the streets of a 
strange old town. It was late when he reached 
his lodgings, worn and disconsolate, and it was 
with a sigh that he tell wearily into a chair. 

Just beyond where this tired-out fellow sat 
was a window with wide and deep casement; 
outside was the street. How very like his old 
English town it seemed to grow! The houses 
across the way had the same queer gable ends, 
the same tarnish on the straight brick walls, 
and the chimney-pots were as tall and hand- 
some as he remembered those which used to 
tower so high above his grandfather’s roof. It 
began to grow dusk; he watched the lights 
which now flickered in every window, and he 
watched the people with their baskets and 
bundles, who were scurrying hither and thither 
like the driftwood in the eddy of a stream. 

But his heart beat quickly. Surely he had 
not seen it before, but on the great building 
opposite was a sign in red letters which was 
strangely familiar. 


ITT. 


As I HAVE said, the letters were there, but a 
misty something or other before Mark’s eyes 
made it impossible for him to understand 
them, try hard as he would. There seemed to 
be a fantastic arrangement one moment that re- 
minded him of the search for images among 
the flames of a_Yule-log fire, and then again it 
seemed to, be a curious question in a game of 
logomachy, which he had often seen played 
with bits of cardboard. Finally, the most 
astonishing thing occurred—the letters seemed 
to be getting ready for a dance, just such 
a dance as he remembered once seeing on a 
Christmas-eve! First, there was a jumble of 
merry letters, and a great deal of confusion 
caused by a mischievous comma and period, 
which would insert themselves in the wrong 
places and at the most awkard sort of a time. 
Then the music struck up from somewhere ; 
sets of letters formed by themselves, there was 
much laughter and courtesying, and all at 
once, as if by magic, they assumed their 
proper places. Yes, there it was—the old 
sign and the big stone letters he had not seen 
in all these years! He recalled the very 
niches in them, where they had been worn off 
by the little sparrows which used to flutter and 
tumble about on them; for they had stood out 
in relief, and had always seemed so real and 
handsome. At first Mark could searcely believe 
his eyes; and yet—there it was, as plain as 
the nose on his face—the old sign, reading 
** Dingle, Twinkleton & Co.” 

Then he saw into the great windows beneath ; 
he saw at his desk, just as he had seen him 
eleven years ago, an old gentleman with a 
merry face and a very red nose. He saw him 
rise from his chair, druw on a great fur coat, 
and, somehow or other, much to the bewilder- 
ment of Mark, his grandfather the next moment 
was seated by his side. He had climbed into 
the room. 

Mark stretched out his arms and struggled 
to approach. In an instant all things seemed 
to change. The merry twinkle of his eyes was 





| asks why. 


| mountains 
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there, the funny, red nose, the fat, jolly form, | 


but the man was not his grandfather after all! 
It was simply St. Nicholas—Santa Claus 
Kriss Kringle himself. He had a pack on his 
back, not filled with toys and bonbons for 
good children, but with more desirable mer- 
chandise—the very goods which Mark had so 
contit:ually extolled. Then, with an air of fine 
gocd-humor, he gave Mark a hearty slap on 
the sioulder. 

And chen Mark awoke! It had been only a 
dream ; out of the window he saw only the 
country street; no gabled houses, no tall chim- 
ney-pcts, no big sign with red letters. Stand- 
‘ne mear him was a stranger, who, if he had 
no keen the proprietor of the lodging-house, 
might have been taken for an Italian brigand. 

“See here!” he said, hammering Mark’s 
shoulder in a desperately familiar fashion, *‘ is 
your name Mark Twinkle—'Twingle—Twink- 
ton—Twinkle— Winkleton ?” 

‘* Yes it is—or something like it, and ¢hat if 
it is!” vesped the young man, rubbing his 
eyes vigorously and wondering not a little. 

“Wat if it is! Well I should say so 
here i2ad th 3!” 

k+e hanced Mark a newspaper and he pointed 
out this notice: 

* Mark TwInkieton-— Any information of the 
whereabouts of Mark Twinkleton, who, if liv- 


ton, England, will be thankfully received by 
bis solicitors, 
‘*Mrssrs. Tretvawny & Dawn, 
is ,» ENGLAND.” 


There was a deal of cabling the next twenty- | 


four hours; and the sequence—well, what more 


shall I say ? 
remains there still. 


dear old grandfather’s red nose ceased to give 
Twinkletonian delight soon after its owner 
realized his advertisement happily answered. 
No doubt Mark will be glad to see you; never 
a Christmas goes by his house but what this 


narrative, just as I have told it, is rehearsed to | 


a happy lot of little Twinkletons. 


Christmas, and its Suggestions. 


i ts would seem, after Washington Irving and 

Dickens, as if nothing were left to be said 
of Christmas. And yet the word unlocks the 
heart to-day, as it has done for eighteen 
Christian centuries; and the cairn of Christian 
memories rises higher and higher, as the dear 
procession of children (that constantly arriving 
pilgrimage from the unknown world) halts 
by the magnetic mcuntain to receive gifts; 
giving more than they take. For what would 
Christmas be without the children? they from 
whom we would on that blessed day hide all 
the sorrow of life, its insufficiencies and its dis- 
appointments, taking them back, in the words 
of Dickens, to that day ‘‘ when its immortal 
Founder was a child Himself.” 

For them we revive all the legends; for 
them we read of ‘*'The Little Russian Amid 
his Snows”; of the Roman boy who watches 


with delight the preparation for the Befana in | 


the public squares of Rome. For the Befana 


is the witch who rides on a broomstick, and yet | 


again, she is a female Santa Claus, and Dbrings | of an English Christmas 


presents to a good child, and a bunch of rods 
for a naughty one. 


trumpets, and all manner of unearthly noises. 


Then the boy goes to the Church of the | 


Agostins, to see the little Jesus-child lying in 
the lap of His holy mother. He hears the most 
charming music and singing, choristers swing 
the censer before-the Host; above his head 
St. Michael fights with the dragon. He sees 
the splendid procession of the cardinals in 
their gorgeous red and white robes, and as he 
goes down the broad marble steps, at each side 
of which beautiful statues stand in niches, 
his mother, poor Dominica, peasant of the Cam- 
pagna, kneels and makes the sign of the cross, 
and tells her boy that this is ‘*‘ Christmas” 
the day on which the Jesus-child was Lorn, to 
take all his sins away. Again he wanders 
with her through the market-place ; every one 
gives him playthings, fruits and cakes; a rich 
foreigner tosses him a coin. The little Antonio 
And his mother tells him it is 
Christmas—the glad day when Christ was 
born 
much gayer when she was a little girl; for 
that the pifferari--the shepherds from the 
came in their short cloaks, with 
ribbons round their pointed hats, to play on 
their bagpipes before every image of the 
Virgin. 

Then they go again to the church—the beau- 
tiful church of the Ara Coeli—to hear the angel- 


girls who make Christmas speeches to wel- | 


little Antonio 
all the 


Jesus-child; and 
Christmas 


come the 
wishes that it were 


dazzles him.* 

An affectionate impostor, known as Mamma 
in all languages, is thus apt to revive, often, the 
well-known legend of Santa Claus, whose rein- 
deer team has made better time than any 
horse who ever won the Derby; having trotted 
down the ages with a heavy cargo of human 
hopes ‘‘ against time,” and most successfully. 
She also has a long list of legends of the little 
German boy who watches the stork on the 
roof; the coming of Kriss Kringle; and who 
goes with the sad-eyed house-father to see him 
eut the log which sball burn for the twelve 
sacred days. 

All nations have thus striven from the earliest 
antiquity to throw a magic mantle over the 
dreary days of Winter; and all must be struck, 


If you should ever chance that | 
way you will find that the red-lettered sign | 
Adolphus has long since | 
been laid beside his wife under the sod, and the | 


| England for a series of centuries. 


| and 


Her worship is cele- | 
brated op Christmas-eve to the noisy sound of | 


and she says, with a sigh, that it was | 


year | 
round; the rich splendor of the church so | 
| merry for twelve days; the wassail- bow] is 





as they read the ancient, beautiful story, with the 
resemblance in all customs and superstitions. 
Everywhere the Yule-log, signifying light and 
warmth; the Christmas-tree, the eternal and 
consecrated “nother love: the good cheer, 
evincing forethought, good housewifery and 
hospitality ; and—in all lands but our own 


music. It is strange that we, who gain our 
Christmas customs from the English, have 
forgotten the Waits—those singers who go 


about at midnight chanting Christmas carols. 
We might take a lesson from our fellow- 
Yankees, the North of England men; the men 
of Yorkshire. 

Christmas is kept splendidly in Yorkshire ; 
and the preparations begin weeks before, when 
the ** vessel (wasseeil, wassail) cup singers” go 
about for three weeks before Christmas chant- 
ing a carol, and carrying a large waxen or 
wooden doll decorated with ribbons. 
are quite sure to experience the bounty of the 
good master of the house. At eight o’clock 
on Christmas-eve all bells greet old Father 
Christmas with a merry peal, and the children 
parade the streets with drums, trumpets, poker 
and shovel, making as much noise as do the 
celebrants of the Befana; then the Yule- 


| candle is lighted, and 


‘*High in the cheerful fire 
Is blazing seen the enormous Christmas brand.” 


In the noblest English houses of to-day they 


observe the old peasant superstition of lighting | 
| and health love a loud 


the Yule - log, ‘‘the ponderous ashen fagot 
from the vard,” and great ill-luck is foretold if 
its flame dies out in twelve days. F'rumenty 
(boiled porridge with milk, sugar, wine, spices 


and raisins) is served, also mince- pies and | 
The Christmas pie of York- | 


plum-puddings. 
shire is a ‘‘ bra’ goose pie ”—which Herrick, in 
one of his delightful verses, thus defends: 
“Come guard this night the Christmas pie 
That the thief, though ne’er so slie 
With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh 
To catch it 
* From him who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes stili in his care, 
And a deal of nightly feare, 
To watch it.” 
This was one of the famous songs of the 
Waits, or singing-boys, who go about London 
still, singing their Chris.mas Carols. 


well introduce into our practical American 
life. 

The Christmas-tree comes down from the 
Druids, yet seems to have disappeared out of 
Meantime it 
went over to Germany, where, under the tender 
soft Seandinavian influence which has 
such an admirable and ameliorating effect on 
homely German life, it has continued to bear 
its various fruit for six hundred years. It 
came back to England, under Queen Charlotte, 
who, true to her German associations, regularly 


had one dressed up, at Kew Palace, in the | 


rooms of her German attendant. ‘‘It was 


hung,” writes the Hon. Amelia Murray, ‘‘ with | 
gifts for the children, who were invited to see | 
it; and I remember the pleasure which it was | 


to hunt for one’s own name.” 


The Mayflower, which brought so much ‘ ill- 


considered lumber,” did not bring over a 
Christmas-tree. 
of the present century that one could be dis- 
covered anywhere near to Plymouth Rock. 
Men and women, not very old, can remember 
when the ** Sketchbook” told the pleasant story 
and some brave wo- 
men dared to hang a few green boughs and red 


berries in the church. Then the evergreen tree 


began to ‘* bud and bourgeon” with gifts; the | 
rare glories of color crept in upon the snows of | 


Winter. ‘The red fire on the hearth, the red 
berries on the mantel, brotght in the light 


which was hidden in the heavens; the hospi- | 
tality and cheer of the wassail-cup went | 
| as fur 


round. 
**He gives me wassai!-cups to drink 
Filled to the brim,” 


was sung even by men who bad had Puritan | 
| we begun right away, and, before I knew it, 


forefathers, and old Christmas came to Ame- 
rica, and came to stay--and the mistletoe, 
prettiest, most weird, and most artistic of para- 
sites, was removed from its melancholy Druidi- 
cal associations, and no longer assists at human 
sacrifice, unless some misogynist may so enu- 
merate the getting of husbands. The oak has 
never lost its reputation for sanctity and should 
still be consecrated to Jove, that gay and love- 
making deity, for from the Christmas-tree to 
the mistletoe-bough, we are leading the chil- 
dren up to the young man and maiden, and 
even introducing anon the olive-branch of the 
Greeks ; for the mistletoe was carried in the old 
days from house to house, ‘‘the righteous 
branch which -healeth all anger and old 
wounds” ; the dove’s branch, the pledge of the 
Resurrection. 


| To children of a larger growth, these anni- 
versaries are apt to be sad. 


They speak to us 
of those who are not, and of pattering foot- 
falls, whose echo is but the beating of our 
own hearts. 

We no longer, like the jolly English squires 
of a century ago, can eat and drink und be 


broken at the fountain, and mince-pies, and 
goose-pies, and Yule-cakes, disagree with the 
degenerate digestions. 

Our Christmas Yule-log must be lighted for 
others ; our feast must go to the poor, the sick, 
the weary. 
wounded boy, the overworked woman, the 
dying girl, there must grow the best Christmas- 
tree, there can we sing our carols, and there 
can we light the Yule-log. If all the money 
which is daily spent in luxury could for twelve 
days be spent in that beneficence which glad- 
dens the heart of the poor, what a Christmas 
Carol would resound from earth to heaven in 
these clear, starry nights, which recall the 
vision of the Shepherds. 


| ful 


They | 


This is a | 
very poetical, suggestive custom, that we might | 






It was not until the beginning | 


| looks. 
Yonder hospital, where lies the | 
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How could one better consecrate the delight- 
reminiscences of early life—how better 
wreathe the cross of a lifelong sorrow—how 
better emphasize all the learning, lore and 
legend of Christmas—how better combine re- 
ligious feeling and innocent recollection, than 
by making the precious festival the cause of 
joy to aching hearts, the enriching of im- 
poverished lives! We would not 

“Bring the eternal note of sadness in. 
Sophocles, long ago, 
Heard it on the Agean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery.” 

No; we would make it that minor key in our 
joyous Christmas Carol; that key which un- 
locked the tight prison where Ebenezer Scrooge 
kept his heart. We would have it overflow on 
Tiny Tim, and every one who suffers. We 
would keep up the work which Dickens 
wrought at faithfully—to bring the rich to the 
poor in these wintry days--not leaving out a 
single legend or a single grace; not forgetting 
that the adornment of our churches with the 
evergreen and the holly is of the sweetest 
and highest significance; not leaving out the 
Christmas-tree or the dance around the mistle- 
toe; remembering that every simple festival 
which makes the hearthstone brighter and more 
happy is a tribute to the Highest wisdom; not 
leaving out music and the Waits: not silencing 
the loud trumpets of the Bcfana, or the 
Yorkshire youths, or the pifferar/, for strength 
noise ; not forgetting 
that ‘‘Christmas comes but once a year, and 
when he comes he brings good cheer.” Still let 
us the more remember to connect Christmas 
and humanity, and ‘‘ May the green-holly tree 
flourish, striking its roots deep into our Anglo- 
Saxon ground.” 

It is only by planting this tree, and tending 
it, that we can furnish for the future that Yule- 
log, whose fire once lighted—the sacred fire of 
hospitality and benevolence—shall never go 
out on these shores, to which the poor of the 
Old World are directing their steps—‘‘ the 


| poor whom ye have always with you.” 


M. E. W. S. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


By Mary R. P. Hatcn. 
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“YXCUSE me, sir, but I just want to 

©) look out that winder. There’s a 

cross, sickly girl over there, and 

‘y two giggling girls on the next seat, 

AO and I must look out,” said the big, 
V good-looking conductor. 

I moved aside at once, and he gazed out 
into the darkening night towards the strag- 
gling village through which we were passing. 
With a smile he turned his face towards me a 
minute later. 

‘*There’s a light in our little house over 
yonder, and I know everything is all right; no 
brakes out of order, switch well tended and 
engine jest right; for my wife never sets a 
light in that winder unless it is.” 

‘* You live in the town we are just passing ?” 
I inquired. 

** Yes, sir—Millsville! Milisvilie!” cried he, in 
the drawling conductor-fashion, as he started 
up to make his circuits. The train stopped ; 
a few passengers alighted, and he was soon 
back to my seat. ‘* I don’t go no further than 
the next station. I come back on Tom Bean's 
train,” said he, ‘‘ and Edson goes on with this. 
I b’ain’t no great deal to tend to, and I'l] tell you, 
if you say so, something about the little house 
down yonder, and the little woman that’s 
waitin’ there for me.” 

I was only too glad to be entertained in this 
way, and told him so. 

‘* Wall, to begin way back, I was a wild fel- 
ler when Edith took a notion to me. She was 
above me as the stars is above this 
train, but you know love is sorter blind, and 
she never ’peared to know it. Before we was 
married, I never saved nothin’ to speak of, but 





YO 


’ 


almost, I'd paid for that little house and moved 
into it. Edith was a schoolteacher and had 
money in the bank enough to, furnish it, and 
she was a fixin’ to go to town with me to buy 
her furniture the very next week. But we'd 
moved in just the same, and Edith said, 
says she: 

*** Now, Joe, I’m always going to set a Jamp 
in that winder when I hear your train, and by 
that you'll see I'm all right and waitin’ for 
you. If I have to run out to a neighbor's, I'll 
set it there before I go, and if I’m sick, but 
able to get to the winder, Pll do it just the 
same. So if you don’t see it, you will know 
that something has happened to me, and you 
must get here just as quick as you can.’ 

‘** But I couldn’t leave my train, Fdith, even 
if I could jump off,’ said 1. (1 was brakeman 
then, you see). 

***No, and I wouldn’t want you to do that, 
not even if I was breathing my last’—(‘That’s 
the kind of woman she is. No shirkin’ duty 
for her).—-‘ But sometimes you stop in town 
two or three hours to buy things.’ 

‘*T knew Edith had pretty ideas and notions 
that I couldn’t appreciate, but this pleased me 
as well as it did her, and I agreed to always 
look out the winder when I got to Millsville. 

**Wal, now I h’ain’t told you how my wife 
She’s is one of them pale, little women 
with gray eyes that looks right through ye and 
makes you want to be better, and pretty, 
brown hair that grows kinder cunning about 
the ears. You've seen it. And her mouth is 
firm—dreadful firm. I might as well tell ye. 
I’m right under that little thumb of hers, and 
it’s jest where I wanter be, ’cause I know if | 
trust to her leadin’, I sha’) steer right away 
from every temptation to do as I used to do. 

‘Wal, the night we moved in, I bought a 
lunch in a pail, and we set down on the floor 
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and eat it as happy as two children. Then I 
went down to a shop kept by a friend of mine 
and made a bench to sit on. We borrowed a 
bed and a table of his wife, to use till Edith 
bought her furniture. Then she unpacked her 
dishes and we was all right. 

‘*The money to buy the things was in the 
house. Edith hid it away, but first she marked 
every bill and took the number and give me 
the list. I laughed at her; but she said it 
wouldn’t do no harm, and if I knew how many 
scholars she’d licked and how many A, B, C’s 
she’d gone through with to get that money, I 
shouldn’t blame her for wantin’ to take good 
care of it. 

‘* When I went away the next day and left 
my wife, I felt different, because, you see, be- 
fore she’d been in the house with another 
family, but now she was alone. 

‘“** Don’t forget the light in 
said I. 

‘‘She didn’t forget it that night, nor the 
next. I see it a twinklin’ in the distance and no 
other looked half so bright or seemed to twin- 
kle so cheerful, for you see it was home, and 
Edith lit it and set it there for me. We set on 
the bench, eat off the borrowed table and slept 
on the borrowed bed for two nights more, and 
I was on the train the third evenin’. How well 
I remember it, that night 1 Christmas ! 
When I got to Millsville, I 
winder, but there warn’t no light / 

‘* Mister, I was jest as limp as a rag. 
knew something had happened to Edith 
thin’ awful—for she had said if she was able to 
crawl to the winder, she would set a light 
there. I thought of that money, and the cold 
sweat started. I looked in the direction of 
home jest as long as I could see, but no light 
started. What should Ido? I'll tell you what 
I did do. 

‘* When I got to Eben I got out an old engine 
that had been put on a side track for repairs. I 


the winder,’ 


fore 


I 


some- 


| 


| but 
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might be sick, you know, and I hadn’t any ; out, and a little later I saw him shake hands 


home. But I got married and Joe takes care 
of me now. We've bought this house, and the 
money I earned is to buy furniture. You can 
see we need it. The bed and table are borrowed, 


the bench and dishes and stove are 
ours. 
‘** You can take the money, for you are 


strong and I am weak, but I don’t believe you 
will; you are not the kind of a man to do such 
a thing.’ 

‘I need money, you don’t know how 
much,’ said the man. ‘I haven’t had any 
work for six months, and I haven’t eaten any- 
thing for two days till to-night.’ 

‘** Pm sorry for you; and I know what it is 
to be cold and hungry and out of work. You 
don’t tell me, but I know you don’t want to be 
a thief; you have formed bad habits, maybe, 
and got into bad company, but if you could 
get money honestly you would much rather 
do it.’ 

‘ You are right,’ said the man. 
earn a dollar than steal one. 
I know how to work.’ 

‘** Won’t you let me lend you fifty dollars? 
asked my wife. ‘You can pay me some time. 
I am not able to give it to you, and you 
wouldn’t want me to, but if you can’t pay it 


‘T'd rather 
I ain’t lazy, and 


| don’t let it trouble you.’ 


looked out the | 


‘*** What sort of a woman are you ? spoke up 
the man. ‘I never knew there was any like 
you in the world. If you hand me fifty dollars 
do you ever expect to see it. again ?’ 

‘** Yes,’ says Edith, ‘I do: but then some- 
thing may happen that you can’t pay it.’ 

** But you know, don’t you, that instead of 
the fifty I can take the two hundred ? 

‘** Yes, but you won’t; so don’t let us talk 
about that. Besides I haven't told you that I 
marked every bill with a privete mark and took 


| the number of each, and my husband has the 


knew how to fire up well enough, and I knew | 


there wasn’t any danger from the trains unless 
the battered old thing give out. In that case 
I'd hist the signal. I took it, anyhow. I 
usually went on Sam’s train, but I had to wait 
an hour. 

‘* Well, I went on the Safety, and it took me 
in safety to Millsville. But now, the way they do 
in newspaper stories, I’ve got to wait right here 

(I didn’t wait though, mind ye, I was leggin’ 
it for home )—while I tell you what was happen- 
ing to Edith, and why she didn’t set the light 
in the winder. 

“She told me that she was crotcheting some 
lamp-mats, and sittin’ listening for the sound 
of my train, when she thought she heard a step 
on the suller-stairs. She bought some vegeta- 
bles that day and see to their being put in, and 
then she locked the door and had the key in 
her pocket at that minute. Soif any one was in 
that suller ’twas a burglar, and if it was a bur- 
glar, he was after her money. She thought of 
all this between the first-step he took and the 
second. There warn’t no way to fasten the sul- 
fer-door, it opens right into the sittin’-room. 


| died when I was a little boy. 


‘* Edith thought of a pail of hot water and | 


the meat-knife.—She’s got a revolver now, and 
knows how to use it, too; but she’s so tender- 
hearted, I don’t believe she would, come case in 
hand—but she didn’t go for either; she jest 
stood up, slim and straight, behind her chair, 
and waited. : 

‘*' The door opened and a man came in. 
was young, and didn’t look so bad as she ex- 
pected. He was decently dressed, too, but he 
looked half starved, and as if he’d been kicked 
and cuffed around the world ever since he’d 
been born. 

‘* * Good-evening,” ’ said my wife, setting him 
a chair, jest as if her company always come up 
the suller-stairs. ‘ What kind of a night is it?’ 

‘** Blowin’ and stormy,’ says he. 

‘¢* Then you must be cold,’ says she, and she 
bustled around and made the fire burn better 
and set on the teapot. 

‘* Jest then she heard my train, she said, but 
she knew for all her calmness that she was in 
mortal danger and she didn’t set the light in the 
winder. Instid she jest said a little prayer and 
draw’d out the table. ‘I’m gettin’ supper for 
my husband,’ says she. ‘ You needn’t wait for 
him, but jest sit right up as soon as the tea 
steeps and eat. Nothin’ like a warm supper, 
Joe says, to cheer a man in cold weather.’ 

‘* The man had set down by the fire and was 
warmin’ himself, but at that he turned round 
and looked her full in the face, she said. Then 
he turned with a hungry look to the table. 

***Come,’ says she. ‘You can jest as well 
eat now as at any time.’ 

‘* She set down opposite and poured out the 


” 


He | 


list. ‘The money would bring you into trouble 
the first thing,’ says my wife; ‘ but if I let you 
have fifty dollars it shall be yours till you pay 
me. Now will that be enough? I can make it 
more if you really need it.’ 

‘** Twenty will do,” said the man, ‘and I 
wouldn’t take a cent if I didn’t feel it was going 
to take me out of hell.’ . 

‘* Edith said she shivered at the man’s tone, 
it was so wild and desperate. 

‘*She went into the bedroom and closed the 
door, and counted out the money. Her hands 
shook and her teeth chattered, and she trem- 
bled so she could scarcely stand, for what if he 
should change his mind and decide to take the 
whole! 

‘*She must have looked like death, for the 
man said as he took the money: 

‘** Don’t look like that. I wouldn’t harm a 
hair of your head no more than I would my 
mother if she stood there; my mother that 
I trust you as I 
would her. You say these bills are marked 
and your husband has the numbers. They 
would put me in prison as quick as the two 
hundred, if you should follow them up.’ 

‘** But I won’t, you know—I won't,’ said my 
wife. 

‘* “No, I know you won't,’ said he, solemnly. 

““She warn’t afraid after that, but tears 
(maybe ’twas nervousness made her cry) came 
into her eyes as she said, ‘Your mother is 
watching you; dou’t forget that!’ 

‘**Do you believe it?’ he asked. 

‘**T know it,’ says she. 

‘*“My wife goes to church reg’lar, and 
believes in her religion with her whole soul, 
nnd, I s’pose, her faith moved him, for he said 


| seriously : 


see 


I sha’n’t forget that you say so, and may- 
be by-and-by I can believe it myself.’ 

‘** Tf you need any more money let me know 
it, but come through the front door,’ said my 
wife, smiling. 

‘**T sha’n’t need any more, and I'll pay this 
back,’ said he. 

‘Tt beat all, Edith said, to see how different 
he looked. His eyes was bright, his head was 
up, and his voice was clear and had an honest 
ring to it. 

‘*Now I must turn back to me a leggin’ it 
for home.’ She heard me coming up the walk, 
but what do you s’pose she did? Why, she just 
locked me out, and said to the man: 

‘*** Joe is quick, and he carries a revolver. I 


| couldn’t explain, maybe. before there would be 


tea and passed the vittles, all the time wtalking | 


about one thing and another, as polite as if he’d 
been company. After supper he got up and 
then set down again. My wife knew he was 
trying to get his courage up, and she begun 
some kind of talk, but he jumped up and said 
in a gruff voice : 

‘*' There ain’t no use foolin’. You know my 
business as well as I do. You know I’ve come 
for that money you’ve got hid away in the 
straw tick of your bed.’ 

***Tt can’t be,’ said my wife. ‘ You are a 
man, and you wouldn’t take my money, the 
money I earned dollar by dollar when I was a 
girl. You don’t know what I went through 
with to earn that money. I was an orphan 
(‘So was I,’ said the man), and I was abused 
by the folksthey put me to live with. I hadn’t 
decent clothes to wear, nor enough to eat, and 
Irun away. (‘So did I,’ said the man.) But 
I wanted to grow up good and respectable, be- 
cause, you see, I remembered my mother, how 
she used to pray with me and say, 
Edie, for only the good live hereafter,’ so I 
weut to live where I could goto school. I worked 
for my board, and my clothes somehow took 
care of themselves. I didn’t care 5 much as 


‘Be good, 


trouble.’ So she opened the suller-door, and 
held the light for him till he got out the door. 
Then she went down and locked it with the 
key she had in her pocket. I was pounding out- 
side all this time, and my wife got to the door 
at last. She opened it and fell into my arms a 
dead weight. 

‘*T see she had only fainted, and I was glad 
it was no worse. When she come to she told 
me all about it. 

‘*T thought she was a real heroine, and I told 
her so; and I told her she was sharp to get oT 
with the loss of only twenty dollars; but she 


| said she knew she should get it back.” 


‘* And did she?’ I asked. 


‘* Yes, sir. In jest six weeks. One Sunday 


| morning a good-looking, well-dressed young 


some girls do for finery, for when I began to | 


teach school I laid up a little every year. I 


man came up the garden walk. 

‘** There’s my burglar,’ said my wife. 

‘* She was right, and he had come to pay the 
money.” 

‘‘And that was the last you saw of him, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*No: he married my wife’s cousin, and 
lives in Millsville: and he’s worth ten dollars 
where I am one. Hethinks my wife a saint, and 
so dol; but, you see, if he hadn’t been just such 
a man as he was it might have turned out 
different. But she’d a-managed somehow, for 
she is up to anything; and so I told Frank 
‘twas all his good luck that he wasn’t scalded 
with that ke* water, or sliced up with the bread- 
knife. \veu, here we are to the last station. 
No thanks. 1 felt jest like telling it.— Hben / 
Eben !” and the good-looking conductor wen 


| plucky one, too! 


with a fine-looking man on the platform. 
‘* How are you, Frank ?” said the conductor. 
‘* First-rate. Annie is down with Edith. I 
come to Eben on business, and am going to ride 
back with you;” and the train steamed away, 
leaving them standing there together. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 


‘s FY 7 ES,” said the doctor, between the whiffs, 
\ as he lighted his cigar, (he never smoked 
cigarettes ),** was— a—beanti- 

ful woman—my cousin, Edith Harrison ; 
you knew she was my cousin, didn’t yon? I 
thought you did. A sweet woman and a 
Did I ever tell you, Tip, 
that story about her being in a mutiny at 
of the Southern forts, once? No? Well, 


yes- she- 


one 


it’s 


| worth hearing.” 


It was at the Café du Helder, and the 
handsome doctor was always charming 
genial over his cigar and chasse-caf.. 

‘She’s a very quiet woman, is Edith, and 
you'd never think she had so much spirit in 
her. She was plucky in doing, I don’t know 
so much about the enduring part of it; some 
women can do and some can bear, you know, 
and I fancy it takes just as much courage for 
one as the other! To see her now, with that 
face of placid content, and perhaps with some 
resignation in it too—for she has had her chas- 
tenings, has Edith”—the doctor was rather 
English in some of his constructions. ‘* You'd 
scarcely believe she had ever shot a man, now 
would you? No: I thought not. 


big 
and 
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the ear and heart, too, of every man there. 
You see they were pall gathered round that 
gun! it makes uy Llood run quicker now to 
think of it. 

‘* Eh ? 


‘* * Soldiers you are soldiers, I know 
are I know, too!’ 

‘* Pve forgotten now just what she said, but 
I know she put it to them pretty strong, and at 
the last, fixing her eyes on Corporal Smart, she 
impulsively raised her hand and pointed to 
him, saying: ‘And now, men, that’s the man 
to put in the guard house! and in irons, too !’ 
Just at the right instant—it was the wounded 
arm—the bandage loosened and the bright 
blood it was woman's blood, you see, Tip 
started and ran down the tender skin, and the 
loose sleeve fell back and the red drops fell on 
the whiteness of her gown, and—-well—you can 
fancy the scene! they just cheered, and then 
they sobbed and wept. those men, and they 
humbled themselves before her and prayed for 
pardon, and then they brought a chair and 
carried her to her quarters. ‘ Faint!’ not she 

she enjoyed it—did her good! 

‘* Yes—-they did just as she told ’em to—put 
the corporal in irons and went to their duty, 
every man of ’em; and those men would have 
gone to their death for Edith Harrison, every 
one o’ them, sir! 

‘““Oh! yes!—‘the man she shot.’ Well, a 
year and a half, or maybe two years, I think it 
was, after that, the regiment was sent out to 
the frontier. 

‘Harrison had got his promotion and was 


you 
Melt, 


| captain of his company ; a good many recruits 


‘* Well, here it is—but never let Edith know |! 


I tol you, for she doesn’t like to have it talked 
about now, though it made talk enough when 
it happened, twenty-five years ago. Perhaps 
you don’t know that twenty years ago Tom 
Harrison—with two 7’s you know—left the 
army to go into business—take care of his own 
affairs, you see; he had silver mines or some- 
thing, somewhere—no—I thought you didn’t 
know it. Well, he did; and when he was a 
first-lieutenant of artillery, only about five 
years before he resigned, he was stationed at 
Fort Micky, or Okee, or something Indian, 
somewhere in Florida, I fancy ; I know it was 
where they got scarcely anything to eat. It 
was a case of ‘ help yourself to mustard if you 
don’t eat rice,’ a good deal of the time, you 
may be sure. 

‘*The commanding officer, Captain Tarle- 
ton, had his wife with him, and she and Edith 
Harrison were the only ladies at the post. It 
was lonely enough, but the two women read 
and gossiped, and worked together, and 
clubbed their dinners, and got on together 
nicely ; making a pleasant enough life for them- 
selves and the two young officers, second-lieu- 
tenant and surgeon. 

‘It was hot June weather; and Edith had 
been suffering for a day or two from a slight 
attack of some one of those Southern fevers. 
‘The surgeon had found it necessary to bleed 
her, a thing we never do nowadays, you know; 
and I declare,” continued the doctor, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘I never did understand why Smith 
should have bled ; however, right or not, it was 
a deuced lucky thing he did, as it turned out. 


” 


| tol again 


had been sent out, and several of these had 
been put into his company, as he had been 
rather short for some time. One day, soon 
after, Tom said to his wife : 

‘* * Edith, who do you think hag been detailed 
into my company from the recruit? 

‘** Who?’ said she. 

‘*** Your old friend, Corporal Smar., no less,’ 
said Tom—‘ only he isn’t corporal, and I don't 
think he’s smart, either.’ 

*** Oh, Peg!’ says Edith—-I don’t be'ieve she 
ever calls him ‘ Peg’ now, though she used to. 
‘** What did you do?’ 

‘** Never blinked,’ said Tom; ‘looked as 
blank as you please; I don’t understand how 
he dared to re-enlist after that row.’ 

‘** Nor I,’ replied Edith; and there the mat- 
ter dropped; but Edith took to carrying a pis- 
you see she was a capital shot and 
used to carry one years before—and she liked 
to know where Harrison was, and usually 
went with him whenever she could. It seemed 
as if the.girl knew what was coming—and it 
came. : 

‘* They were very late people and one night 
they were sitting, quietly talking, on the broad 
gallery that ran all around the house—com- 


| manding officer, you know, and had a house to 


| sons were talking by the ‘‘ pale light of stars. 


himself. It was Jate enough for everybody in 
the garrison to have gone to bed; all lights 
were out, including their own, and the Harri- 


” 


| Edith had been startled cnce or twice by a 


| then the sound 


| Well, it was one of the short-commons times | 


| charge. 


| other fierce thing you 


| across from Harrison’s quarters ; 


I spoke of, and the officers, every one of them 
and I never understood that, either—all of 
them going off, such an unmilitary thing to do, 
you see: but they went hunting, foraging for 
anything they could find, and took some of 
their men with them. Edith Harrison and Mrs. 
Tarleton were left at the post with the non- 
commissioned officers, very trusty men, in 
Edith was. lying half asleep on her 
bed some hours after the hunting party had 
left; she had on a white wrapper, and her 
hair, which was then almost black and _ re- 
markably long and abundant, was let down, 
unbraided; the wounded arm was still un- 
healed. Mrs. Tarleton rushed in, crying: 

***Fdith! Edith! wake up— wake up! 
Edith! what shall we do? the men have 
mutinied! Corporal Smart at the head! and 
Sergeant Robinson and the other corporal are 
locked up, and the officers won’t be back for 
hours. Oh! what will become of us? and 
the poor little woman began crying and sob- 
bing like—like—Clara Tarleton. 

‘** What are you talking about, Clara? said 
Edith! Mutiny! they’d never do that——those 
men? it’s simply nonsense !’ 

‘** Listen then!’ sobbed poor, Clara; and 


| ing human beings. 


the sound of a pistol-shot or two, with some | 


pretty heavy oaths, came through the open 
window. Edith sprang to her feet, crying: 

‘** The cowards—oh! the cowards /’ as she 
turned to the door. 

‘*Clara Tarleton, you know her; she was 
Clara Morris——‘ Clara belle’ we used to call 
her—well, she was rather on the coward’s 
list herself, and she clutched Edith as she was 
going out, trying to stop her. 

‘*The servant-girl said, afterwards, Edith 
turned on poor little Clara like—-well, any 
please--tore herself 
away and fled away across the parade. 

‘*The two or three guns they had were 
planted in front of the guard-house, straight 
they said 
Edith flew like a white bird across the com- 
pany-ground, and just lighted on one of those 
guns. 

‘*You can see now what a very beautiful 
woman she must have been at that time; her 
brown-gray eyes have a good deal of the old 
fire in them yet, and she keeps the fine car- 
riage of head and shoulders that distinguished 
her then. There she stood, that beautiful 
woman-—her white gown floating round her ; 
the long dark hair hanging all about her, and 
those gray eyes almost black, and glowing 
with righteous wrath; then her voice rang 
clear and sweet over that garrison, and to 


very slight noise, and at last she went into the 
nursery to see if the child was restless. 

** She was not gone three minutes, and start- 
ing te go back, she heard a fali—an oath—and 
you know it, Tip—of men 
striving together for life; the long, deep 
breaths through clinched teeth, and the rest of 
it. With her woman’s instinct she knew it had 
come, what she was waiting for. She darted 
through the doorway and saw, in the luminous 
light, the two forms writhing and twisting 
on the floor. She held her revolver ready 
cocked, but feared to fire, you know. I-don’t 
know why she didn’t call for tue guard 
badn’t time, I suppose—though it seemed half 
a lifetime, she said, that she stood looking at 
those two men struggling, she knew, for life 
and death! life for one, death for one—and jor 
whic. ? 

‘* At last she saw the flash of a knife, and she 
knew it wasn’t Tom’s ! then she carefully 1 ised 
her hand and fired at the man who was on ‘op. 
He looked up as his right arm dropped b, his 
side, broken by the ball, and just said: 

‘*** Curse you / you've beat me again /’ before 
he fell over and fainted. 

‘* The ball entered his side and lodged some- 
where there, in among the ribs. ‘The report 
called the guard and ex-Corporal Smart was 
carried off the field, and ina minute or two Har- 
rison’s quarters were full of admiring, wonder- 
Edith was a ‘ noble wo- 
man!’ and all that—don’t you know. 

‘**Oh, the beggar had a grndge because Har- 
rison was on the court that disgraced him, after 
the mutiny, you know. No, Edith doesn’t like 
to talk about it now, and never did. 

‘* Let’s take a stool on the Boulevards 
deuced good dinner they give you here, don’t 
they ?” 


AMERICAN WOMEN ABROAD. 


AMERICAN women, says Adam Badeau, have 
a natural charm, often an innate distinction of 
manner, that has made them sought at every 
court in Europe. Not long ago I was talking 
with a countrywoman who knew as much about 
foreign society as any other American, or in- 
deed, as many Europeans of the most favored 
class, and we amused ourselves by counting 
the compatriots we had personally known who 
had become countesses, embassadresses, duch- 
esses, princesses, not to say queens (for Elise 


Hensler sat very near a throne); and there 
| were 124. Some of these women had been 


clerks in the War or Treasury Department in 
Washington, and several were not at all of the 
society that calls itself ‘* good,” no matter how 
bad its members may be. I remember how 
the Washington belles shuddered when a little 
Georgetown girl they did not visit bore off a 
baron in triumph before them all! 
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LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD! 


A BEAUTIFUL STATUETTE OF BARTHOLDIUDS GREAT WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE MOST LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE OFFER EVER MADE. 
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8 Y exclusive arrangement with the Statue of Liberty Manufac- 
: turing Company, I am enabled to make the following unex 


ampled offers, which place this be autiful statuette, of bronze 
ind nickel, within the reach of every one, and without the outlay 
of asingle cent 
The statuette has been specially made for me, and isa beautiful 
fac-simile, and of the identical material, of the great statue, The 
pedestal and base are heavily nickeled and will, with proper care, 
last brilliant and untarnished a lifetime. Thousands of statuettes 
of inferior werkmanship, of less height, without base, have been 
soll at $1.00 each 
his is the only opportunity to obtain, absolutely free of cost, 
this beautiful souvenir and work of art, which should be in every 
patriotic household in th nd. Remember, this is the only statu 
ette authorized by the artist, M. Bartholdi, or the American 


Committee, all others being fraudulent and piratical imitations, 


md can be 
Canada. We make the following offers 

1.To any person sending us a new subscriber to the Iustrated 

Brocecer (price, postpaid, 84.00 per annum), or to the 


Popular Mouthly (price, postpaid, 83.00 per annum), for 
one year, we will mail, postpaid, rhe statuette of Liberty 


obtained by no other publisher in the United States or 





11.—Te any person sending two new subscribers to the Sunday 
Magazine (price, postpaid &2.50 per annum), for one year 
we Will send the statuett« 
To any person sending not less than @4, except as scated 
above, for any of our publications, singly or in combination, 
we will send the statuectt 

In each case the full subscription price must be sent directly to 
this office, and request for the statuette distinctly stated with the 
remittance 

(2 The Statuette will not be sold. without subscrip- 
tion, at any price. 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR 1887. 


Monthites,”’ will, in the 
Among its features 





7 AMMGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 






























rhis old favorite, “The Monarch of the 

coming year, be more attractive than ever 

will be 

Subjects of the Day. in the Old World or the New, 
always treated with illustrations to bring the whole vividly before 
the mind of the reader 

Popular Science, by able and skillful writers 

Papers ou Our National Capital, the Great Scaports and 
Manufacturing Cities. . 

Outdoor Amusements of the American People on Land 
and Water. 

Modern War Material, 

Female Sovereigns of Europe, 

Articles and Stories by General Lew Wallace, Etta W 
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Pierce, 


Lucy ooper, Walter E. McCann, Elizabeth Taylor, A. V. 
Abbott, Col. Chaille Long, Hon. Clarenee Pullen, Ausburn 
Towner, Fay Adams, Amelia A. Barr, and other talented and 


popular writers. 
All the other publications of this house will be kept up to their 
well-known high standard of merit, and fully abreast the duties and 
demands of the times. 
) specimen copies of each monthly forwarded postpaid,for 15 cents 
or the entire list of weeklies and monthlies for 30 cents, 


mks. FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 65 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


























An eagle pausing in his flight, 
Observed a pan extremely bright, 

On which, within the passing houwr, 
SAPOLIO had proved its power. 
Said he,**For twenty years or more 
To reach the sun I've tried to soar; 
But now at last my beak VU place 
Agaiust its warm and shining face.” 
With that he durted at the pan, 

And through the tin his head he ran, 
And, much against his wish or will, 
Around his neck he wears it still, 

In other fowl to cause dismay, 

Who think some planet’s gone astray, 


What is Sapolio? It is a solid, handsome cake of housecleaning 
soap, Which has no equal for all cleansing purposes except the 
laundry. It will clean paint, make oilcloths bright, and give the 
floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will take the 
grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives _and forks with it, and make the tin thi shine 
brightly. The washbasin, the bathtub, even the greasy kitchen- 
sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapollo. ware of 
imitations. There is but one Sapolio. } - 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., . Y. 4 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
‘Oh Papa and Mamma! How good of you! And you have remembered the 
Lundborg Perfumes and Cologne that | asked you for, too! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
; ’ ») . _ 
Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. - 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in 
your name and address for Price List \o the manufac turers, 


Street, New York. 


(OLGAT 
BOUGUET 


. Joilet:Soap; 


Established over 80 years. The largest and 
oldest manufacturers of Toilet Soaps in America. 
Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged 
to be the most roliable, being absolutely pure, of 
high uniform standard, and exquisite delicacy of 
perfume. THE BEST for chapped hands and 
delicate skins. Sold everywhere. 
COLGATE & C9... NEW YORK. | 





























THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Largest, the Ablest, the Best 
Religious and Literary News- 
paper in the World. 


‘“*One of the ablest weeklies in existence.’’—7a// 
Vall Gazette, London, England. 
“The most influential religious organ in the 


States.’’— The Spectator, London, England. 


* Clearly stands in the fore-front as a weekly re 
ligious magazine.”’—Sunday School Times, Phila 
delphia. 

It is a Religious, Literary, Educational, Art, 

Story, Financia'!, (nsurance, Scientific, 

Political, Agricultural, Sunday-school 


NEWSPAPER. 


It has more and abler Contributors than any three 
of its contemporaries. It stands in the front rank 
of journalism, and every person of intelligence 
should read it. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Month $ 30 | One Year 

Three Months. 75 | Two Years 5 
Four Months . 1.00 | Three Years 7.00 
Six Months . 1.50 | Four Years 8.50 
Nine Months.... 2.25 Five Years 10.00 


SEND POSTAL- CARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
COPY, AND CLUBBING LIST IF YOU WISH 
TO SUBSCRIBE FOR ANY MAGAZINES OR 
OTHER NEWSPAPERS AT LESS THAN PUB 
LISHER’S PRICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


. . ’ . 
Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments this 
s2ason. This will afford 
a splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 


prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 
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M’'?f'r of Meerschaum 
Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
cies, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 

B’way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
_etc., made in newest designs, ; 





facturer at lowest possible | 


YOUNG, LADD A COFFIN, 21 Barclay 
NG, L/ ‘ », 24 Burclay 


MRS. BROWNING’S SONNETS 
| FROM THE PORTUGLU ESE. 

Illustrated by Lupvia SANDOE IpsenN. Oblong fol 
| (pp. 13x16 ins.), beautifully bound, gilt top, $15, 
| In tree calf, $30. 

| This magnificent work has been a labor of love 

| for years with the artist, who is the prince of deco 

| rators,and has lavished upon it all the resources of 
his imagination and skill. The result is a magnifi 
cent monument to the poems that are enshrined 
therein, and a series of designs, the equals of which 
as a mere treasury of decoration and invention, 

apart from their significance in illustrating the im 

mortal verse of Mrs. Browning, have never been 

issued in America, 
SCOTT’S THE LAY OF THE 
LAST MINSTREL. 

An entirely new edition, with nearly 100 new illus- 
trations by leading American artists. Elegantly 
bound, with full gilt edges. In box. Cloth, $6; 
padded calf, tree-calf, or antique morocco, $10, 
in crushed levant, $25 

PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 

By Hon. 8.G.W. Bensamin, late U, S. Minister to 
Persia. 8vo With portrait and illustrations, 
Beautifully bound, $5. In half-calf, $9 

Life of Henry Wadswerth 
Longfellow. 

Edited by Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 Vols., 12mo 

| With portraits and wood engravings, $6; in half 

calf, 11; in half-morocco, $11 





Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his Wife. 
By Jutian Hawrnorne. With portraits 
$5; half-morocco or half-ealf, $8 


2 yols., 


Recollections of Eminent Men. 


Sumner, Motley, Agassiz, Clarke, ete.). By Epwin 


Percy WuipeLe. With portrait, $1.50. 
Cenfe sions and Criticisms. 


By Juctan Hawtnorne, With portrait, $1.60 


Agnes Surriage. 
| 
By Epwitn Lasserrer ByNnNer. $1.50. A Colonial 
novel. 


The House at High Bridge. 

A New York Romance. By EpGar Fawcett. $1.50, 
RankelPs Remains. 

By B. WENDELL, 

A Moonlight Boy. 

By E. W 


$1 
Hower. $1.50, 
“The strongest man in fiction that the great West 


has produced."’— Boston Transcript, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Barbour's Flax Thread 








Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain, or other Trimming, from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Pele ma > 5 — 
Brass Beds and Children’s Cribs 
| Clean, Elegant and Durable. The only kind used 
in Europe 

NEW YORK BRASS FURNITURE CO 


i 39 Union Square. 

















